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THE CAMPAIGN. 


“SHE UNITED LABOR PARTY PREPARING 
: FOR VIGOROUS WORK. 


Platthew Couzene fer Stare Engineer—The 
Formal Openiug ef the Campaign-Quar- 
rele and Centests Ameng the Old Parties 
—The State Workinamen’s Aasembly—Tho 

‘Beabor Peeple nre Hencycembing the 
Demecratic Party. 


The state committce of the united labor 
party has compicted the state ticket: by nomi- 
Dating Matthew Couzens of Yonkers for state 
engineer, instead of Mr. Sweet. The commit- 
tee is busily engaged in mapping out the cam- 
paign, and has arranged for 260 meetings, at 
each of which at least two leading speakers 
will be presert. Tt will be a canvass marked 
by the fire and vigor that characterized the 
municipal campaign in this city last year, and 
there is no reason to doubt that it will carry 
conviction to thousands of minds that have 
thus far not so much as consider red the princi- 
ples of the new party. 


The catngnacn avill be formally opencd by 
the great ratification meeting in this city, at 
 Dnion square, on Saturday eycning, Sept. 17, 
~ gnd from that time until election day the peo- 

ple’s slogan will sound every day or night 
throughout the state and in this city and 
_ Brookiya, 
The jeaders of the united labor party are 
not worrying themselves about the socialists. 
- «Conscious of their own party’s strength, they 
~ avill enter. the canvass to win, aud without 
pny fear but that the arguments of their 
“speakers avill vindicate the claims of their 


: - party to the vctes of all true workingmen 
gud of wealth producers of all sorts) The 


‘socialists are having a gocd time, and receiv- 
ing more consideration at the nands of the 
press than ever before. This fact, taken to- 
gether with the venomous attacks by their 
“own orgaus on the chosen leaders of the 
united Jabor party, shows clearly that the 


ne only object of these angry people is to pre- 


- went the triumph of the labor,party, and hence 
- the noisier they are now the weaker they will 
become by election day. When the canvass 
all si o oud the workingmen of New 


cho are not ja solely ns re- 
wenge for personal grievances into line. It is 
- of course natural that opposition newspapers 
ee shou a wexag gerate the importance of what 

aic ‘great:split in labor's ranks. but 
r amusing to find papers that at- 
i ae Jabor_ penty 4 Jast year be- 


gustermation’ among te 


: ene Dosses ayhio rule both 


mereenaries calling ihabeaives . 


ds” appare ently - dying 


“man can any longer shut hie! 


ae te the - act that that. ros is here a 


i only Giolivieal 6 organization that has 
hance of doing anything «toward the 
row of amonopoly_ in this pare. of the 


‘effort cannot fail in the iene run to be 
Had it begun a few years 


it i 


ago there would probably be no socialistic’ 


party in this country to-day... The determina- 
jon of the socialists to stand up and be 
counted will enable themselves, as well as 
everybody else, to form a true estimate of 
“their strength. The only thing to be reeret- 
ted about their whole movement is that this 
party formed last week has permitted an 
English speaking lawyer to mislead it into 
making an absurd and thoroughly dishonest 
claim that it is entitled to the inspectors 
. granted by law to the united labor party. 
- This attempt to play into the hands of the 
democrats, who seek to create a confusion 
that: may enable them to obtain three out of 
tive inspectors, is not creditabie to the claims 
tte hou xesty made by the new party, and sug- 
_ » qgests the suspicion that the determination to 
conduct the party's proceedings in English 


1as been already used to mislead honest 


ut mistaken anen into very dirty political 


‘h old parties are bezinniag ae wake UP, 
nd J 


i has been settled apparently that Tammany 
ind the county democracy will again pull to- 
ether; but the real difficult y of forining the 
inion: willbe as to the division of the offices. 

pet Wever, as neither of them can any longer 

ven the faintest bope of getting any- 
thing by acting alone, terms of agreement 
snust be made by the bosses, aud those still re- 
naining faithful to the two machines will fall 
in. The number still remaining faithful is the 

‘unknown quantity in united democracy’s 

‘Problem. 


GI course, no political party possessing the 
‘Strength of the united labor party in this city 
an fail to number in its ranks some soured 
and disappointed men. Such men now find 
ready mouthpieces in a number of newspapers 
that miss no chance to crez :te the impression 
- that this or that assembly district is fairly 
- torn to Pieces with dissensions. The Seventh, 


father. 
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which is probably as well organized and har- 
monious as any district ever was, has been 
the special object of such an attack on the 
part of a few men who have ceased to be 
members of the organization. The Seventh is 
all right, and expects to more than double its 
Jast year’s vote. This is what troubles its 
enemies and detractors and gains for irre- 
sponsible slanderers so ready an access to the 
columns of hostile papers. 


The state workingmen’s assembly that re- 
cently met at Rochester was simply the 
remnant of a movement that bas been prac- 
tically abandoned. A few years ago the 
plan of organized labor for influencing legisla- 
tion was to appoint a body that should 
scrutinize Jegislation and commend or con- 
demn in the interest of labor specific meas- 
ures and individuals, It isan admitted fact 
that the plan did not work well, largely on 
account of the unwise intimacy it created be- 
tween the labor delegates and the politicians, 
Since the organization of the united labor 
party many strong labor organizations have 
ceased to send representatives to the state 
assembly, and that body has practically 
fallen into “innocuous desuctude.” The 
estimates made by the newspapers of the 
number of workmen represented in it are 
simply absurd, and its disposition to defend 
Governor Hill’s appointments of factory in- 
spectors is simply an evidence of the tend- 
ency that has caused so many labor organiza- 
tions to lose confidence in it. The old notion 
that the cause of labor can be advanced by 
securing under one of the old parties the 
largest possible numbcr of fat offices for 
workingmen who straightway cease to work 
lias been completely exploded. The Hill in- 
cident, however, caused the governor's 
organs to reuch the conclusion that the 
Rvechester gathering was the real simon pure 
representative labor convention. 

That the state assembly should manifest a 
dispositiou to approve the governor’s appoint- 
ments of factory inspectors is not to be won- 
dered at in view of the fact that the Roches- 
ter Democrat and Chronicle prints in the list 
of those participating in its proceedings the 
names of the following officials: Factory in- 
spector James Connolly, deputy factory in- 
specter John Franey, deputy factory inspec- 
tor Francis M. Coe, deputy factory inspector 
Johnson Beers, arbitration commissioner Flo- 
rian F. Donovan, prison-labor-reform commis- 
sioner George Blair. 


It was given out in plain terms early in the 
week from Tom Platt’s office that Fred Grant 
was to head the republican state ticket, and 
ou Wednesday last Mr. Platt’s convention at 
Saratoga dutifulay executed the decree. The 
Tritune naively remarks on “the practical 
unity of the convention.” Very small cur- 
rents sometimes swim a man into a politi- 
eal candidacy. When tke republican 
senate declined to confirm Governor Hill's 
nomination of Colonel Grant to office last 
winter, many democratic newspapers had 
much conimendation for the son of his great 
The republican literary bureau has 
three scrap books full of good democratic 
opinions of the colonel. They will be fed 


‘back to the democrats in the course of the 


campaig on. 


“Boss” | Platt is not looking well.. He is 
thinning down, and getting a-stoop with age. 


He is now at the pinnacle of power among the 


republicans of this state. He seéms to have 
reached the conclusion that caucus move- 


ments cannot be kept as party secrets, and he 
talks freely to many people. He thinks the 


labor people are honey-combing the demo- 
cratic party of this state. He reckons ona small 
prohibition vote. He refuses to talk about 
next vear’s presidential contest, as he believes 
that if the republicans do not carry New 
York this fall they can have no hope of suc- 
cess in *SS. 


The United Labor Party in Missouri. 

The Kansas City News publishes in full the 
eall recently issued for the Missouri state 
convention of the united labor party to be 
beld in Kansas City on Nov. 16. The call is 
signed by F. G. Juhnson, chairman, and P. P. 
Milhail, secretary, and ail who believe in the 


following principles are invited to choose del- 


egates to it: 


1. That the land of this country belongs in 
usufruct to the living and that the right of 
every man tuo such a portion of it as his 
necessities require is indisputable and aliena- 
oe aud that such changes should be made in 
the laws as will secure to all men this rieht. 

That all monopolies, such as the tele- 
pious telegraph and all meaus of transporta- 
tion, pow in the hands of individuals or cor- 
porations, should be taken, and, like our pos- 

tal system, run by the sovernment, for and in 
the interest of the people. 

The seeretary’s address is No. 1902 East 
Eleventh street, Kansas City. 


A Clergyman in Lewisten, Me., Spenke Out. 
Lewiston, Me., Sept. 11.—The work here is 
progressing, and the people are thinking. 
To-day we had the pleasure of listening to an 
eloquent sermon on the “Brotherhood of 
Man,” by Rev. W.S. Perkins, pastor of the 
Bates Street Universalist church, of this city. 
Mr. Perkins handled the question in an able 
manner, and proved conclusively that the 
only true solution of the labor problem must 
come through the brotherhood of man. The 
sudience manifested much interest, and while 


this is the pioneer sermon on the vital ques- 
tion in this city, we feel sure that it will not 


be the last. C. W. Suaw, A. P. 5. 


Telegraphbers and Linemenu Buckling on 
Their Armor, 

The telegraphers and linemen are mustering 
fer organized action in the campaign, and 
wul hold a mass meeting in the Masonic tem- 
ple, Twenty-third street and Sixth avenue, on 
Sunday, 18th inst., at 2:80 p. m., to consider 
what shape their efforts shall take. The 
meeting will be addressed by Dr. McGlynn, 
Henry George and Louis F. Post. A large 
attendance is expected of telezraphers, line- 
men and others engaged iu electrical pursuits 
in New York, Jersey ‘City, Brooklyn and the 
Vicinity. 

Booming Things in Brooklyn. 

BrookLyy, N. Y.—Henry George and other 
speakers will address the citizens of Brooklyn 
under the auspices of the Kings county Henry 
George land club at the Academy of Music, 
on Montague street, on Sunday evening, 
Sept. 1% A few seats will be reserved at 
twenty-five cents each, but general admis- 


sion will be free. 
Gzoncx J. ELINGLER, Secretary, 


THE DUTY OF THE MINISTERS. 


Not long ago I heard a warm-hearted min- 
ister address a meeting of workingmeu. He 
was deeply impressed by the evident wrongs 
which the poor suffer. Tenement houses (with 
which he was familiar) were a shocking of- 
fense to him. He clearly sympathized with 
the poor. His voice was full of tears as he 
expressed sympathy. It was manifestly gen- 
uine. 

At the close of his speech he said that he 
was not familiar with the land tax doctrine, 
which had been expounded before he spoke, 
and had never interested himself definitely in 
the labor movement, because, being a minis- 
ter, a pastor of a church, he was necessarily 
prosecuting a different work; he was engaged 
in a different mission. 

The man was perf-ctly sincere. It had 
never occurred to him that there was any 
organic relation between the gospel of Christ 
and the new crusade. He did not know what 
the new crusade is. He made the declaration 
above referred to with the guilelessness of a 
child, ‘“Workingmen, I sympathize with you; 
I deplore your condition, but it is my especial 
business to preach the gospel, and I bave 
never investigated the philosuphy of your 
movement, nor entered upon its practical agi- 
tation. My duty lies elsewhere.” 

Thave sent this good man, for such I be- 
lieve him, a copy of ‘Progress and Poverty” 
and THE STANDARD for six weeks in ihe hope 
that after readiug them carefully, which he 
promised to do, he will come to believe, as I 
do, that the dvctrine represented by that 
book and this paper is the gospel of Christ 
for society to-day. 

The difference between that minister and 
me is that Iam profoundly interested in the 
new crusade because Jama preacher of the 
gospel and shall fail in my mussion if I preach 
not the “good tidings of great joy,” which 
shall yet result in “peace on earth, zood 
will toward men.” 

The gospel of Christ will never fal! with 
power from the lips of men who are defend- 
ers of a social system which some of their 
hearers know to be based upon injustices and 
daubed with the untempered mortar of that 
“devil take the hindmost” creed. 

Every century or so God raises up a man 
with the knowledge and courage of the truth 
essential for his day. Abraham, Moses, 


Socrates, Jesus, Atharasius, Luther, Garrison 


were such men. The counterpart of them; the 
epoch-makiug war; the speaker of the pivotal 
truth upon which civilization will shortly turn 
and start in a new direction; the adapter of 
the principles of the truth-seeker, Jesus, to 
social science, to the present and through that 
the future welfare of men, is Henry George, 


who will pardon me for thus using his name 


before he is dead, aud in the columns of THE 
STANDARD. These lines are written for other 
eyes than his. _ 

Paul, the greatest of the .apostles, gave 
direction to Christianity in the first century. 
Henry George is giving direction to it in this 
century. And whether ministers agree with the 
doctrine of the new crusade ‘or not, they can 
hardly be excused if they do. not at least 
study it util they understand it. If, uuder- 
standing it, they also believe it, they can. 
hardly be excused if, now that the battle is 
open, they do not proclaim it; not asa side 
issue, but as the gospel of Christ for society 
to-day. Huu O. Pentecost. 


THE ANTI-POVERTY FAIR. 


in Politics — Enger to Help the 

Cnited Labor Party. 

A great fair and festival, under the auspices 
of the Anti-poverty society, will be held in 
Madison square garden, New York, com- 
mencing on Monday, Sept. 26, and closing on 
Monday evening, Oct. 10. Madison square 
garden occupies the whole bleck between 
Fourth and Madison avenucs and Twenty- | 
sixth and Twenty-seventh. streets, and it will 
easily hold from ten to twelve thousands of 
people. The hiring of such a structure for its 
fair indicates that the Anti-poverty society 
has perfect faith in the response of the public. 
to its venture. 

Two meetings of ladies have ‘been held and 
between three and four hundred are already 
at work making collections of money and 
merchandise for the fair. THE STANDARD is 
authorized to say on their behalf that they 
will cordially welcome the assistance in any 
way of the members of the Anti-poverty so- 
cietics of Brooklyn,- Jersey City, Philadel- 
phia, Paterson, Troy, Toronto and other cit- 
ies. Any of these societies near enough can 
have tables on application: All letters on the 
subject can be sent directly to the Anti- 
poverty society, room 30, Cooper union, New 
York. : 

The second day of the fair will. be the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the birth of Rev Ed- 
ward McGlynn, D. D., the president of the so- 
ciety, and he is expected to be present on that 
occasion to give a general reception to his 
tens of thousands of friends: It is proposed 
that Henry George, Dr. McGlynn and other 
leaders of the new crusade shall take part.in 
the formal opeuing ceremonies, and be present 
from time to time during the fair. 

The attractions will not, however, be en-+ 
tirely intellectual. In addition to the usual 
features of a fair and festival there will be 
many forms of amusement, Punch and Judy 
will be on hand to delight the children, there 
will be a horse race that Mr. Bergh cannot 
interfere with, some remarkable. scientific 
apparatus, and it is pretty broadly hinted 
that the young people who feel inspired: by 
the music to try a little dancing will even 
find opportunity for that‘form of amusement. 
All of the details are not yet planned, but. 
there is no doubt that the united Jabor. party 
Will have a jolly time for two weeks before 
entering on the most active period. of the 

campaign. 

The enthusiasm with which the ladies have 
taken hold of the project is exhilarating. 
They have entirely gone into politics, and 
they are becoming experts at applause. At 
their two meetings every mention of the 
name of the united labor party or its leaders 
elicited a hearty round of applause, and they 
came near checring when Dr. McGlynn pro- 
posed that the ladles should personally under- 
take the work of folding the five million 
tickets that must be distributed throughout 
the state. 

The first suggestion, that the Anti-poverty 
society should undextake am enterprise that 


Women 


be brought to its warmth and lieht. 


but that day has g gone by.” 


men” here are puliing 


would enable it to make a handsome contri- 
bution to the campaign fund of the united 
labor party, was received with hearty ap- 
proval, and the great fair finally determined 
on is the outcome of that proposal, The 
ladies concerned have had experience in such 
matters, aud they talk confidently of making 
from $10,000 to $20.000. 


A Plea for the Ninetcenth Century Nico- 
demus. 

Broox.yyn, N. Y.—I see that Mr. Robertson 
James and Tug STANDARD are somewhat dis- 
turbed because some men—like the attorney 
Mr, James refers to—prefer to aid the cause 
without openly avowing themselves as cham- 
pions or disciples. In common with all men I 
cannot help paying homage to the aggressive 
and lion-like Peters and Luthers who lead all 
great human movements, yet Iconfess toa 
sympathy with the more timid souls—the Nic- 
odemuses who come to the Master by night. 
You remember it is said Charles Lamb sym- 
pathized with the foolish virgins, and the man 
who wrapped his single talent in a napkin, and 
the architect who built upon the sand, preb- 
ably because he feared that in like eircum- 
stances he might do likewise. Well, that is 
just my pr edicament. Barring that Iam nota 
ruler in Israel, Iam a Nicodemus myself, and 
I know sever ral who believe in the movement 
you Jead as one in which the furee that car- 
ries it forward is the will of God to secure to 
allmen what Christ came for—justice and 
peace on this earth and good will—who can- 
not yet declare themselves openly, some for 
one reason and sume ior others. 

I am sure the Rev. Mr. Pentecost must 
know many ministers who are convinced of 
the righteousness of this cause who yet 
hesitate to declare for it openly out of pure 
dread of seeing their children brought down 
to ragged backs and pinched bellies, and I 
am also persuaded that Father McGlynn 
must know of several—perhaps many—Cath- 
olic clergymen who believe as he does, yet 
for reasons of their own withhold the open 
avowal of their faith. Some of their reasons 
he may not respect, but I venture to say he 
will recard some of them with a tender pity 
or compassion, and much as the Master felt 
for Nicodemus, as is evident from the pains 
He took to enlighten him, and yet He Ict him 
go without requiring any open declaration of 
discipleship. 

Moreover, why do you favor the secret 
ballct and in your platform urge the adoption 
of the Australian system of votng if it be not 
for just the sarne reason, viz.: protection to 
the timid Nicodemus? 

No, no, dv hot chide too severely the timid 
spirits. In the end they will not. only come | 
out openly, but will bring: with them, as Nico- 
demus did, their hundred pounds of precious 
spices. 

Jn making this plea for men of my class, I 
wish to say to them we must do all. we can, 
according to our-ability in our own w ay, and 
for inyself T inclose $150; $100 is for. the eam-. 
paign fund and the $40 is for the recruiting 
fund. And it is my wish that the whole of 
this 
STANDARD for six weeks to as many. clerey- 


men of any denomination as this sum will pay. 


for, beginning the list with any in Brooklyn 
to whom THE StaNnDARD is not now sent This 
movement glows with the love and truth of 
Jesus Christ, and ministers and churches must. 


‘Nicopewts. 


Cunvat Calmiy nnd Iuditferently. Stnnil Aside 
while the Battle is Being, Waged. 

C, D. Jenunges, of 226 Tompkins avenue, 
Brooklyn, hos sent in a letter of resignation 
from the Twenty-first ward. republican asso- 
ciation of that city, in which he says: “See- 
ing the complete faiiure of the old. politieal | 
organizations to honestly and fearlessly take’ 
up-the cudgels agaist the menacings of the 
people’s liberties ‘and prosperity, I hereafter 
cast my all in with the new political force 
now known as the united labor party: The 
stage in our development has arrived when 
all men must range themselves on the side of 
justice or injustice to the masses of men. 
‘Impressed with the great importance of the 
approaching struggle for the emancipation of 
all men-who ear n.their daily bread by labor 
of muscle or brain, and believing that the hour 
calls for every ciiizen to give expression to 
his sympathies with men as against monopo- 
lies, L cannot calinly and indifferently stand 
aside and see the battle being waged w ithout 
Hsing part in it.” 


It Is All Taken Up Now. 


Under the management of President: Colby | 
the Wisconsin central road has acquired an 
extensive holding of property on the Gogebic 
iron range, which has been a large source of 
freight revenue. Mr. Colby says that the 
road has taken 300,000 tons of ore out of that 
region this year. In talking about other lines 
of railroad pushing into. Northern Michigan 
and Wisconsin which might. become. competi- 
tive, he said, with .a. laughing contentment: 
ee don! t know what they expect. to doin the 
iron region. There is no business for them 


there. Itis all taken up now. There was a 


‘time when other roads could have bought 


properties and developed business as we did, 


oS yeerone N. Y. —The Cliautaugua Dem- 
ocrat, the leading farmers’ paper in this. re- 
gion, recently published an cditorial article 
on the land question fav 


paper on that question. We have another 


paper here called Leery. Saturday, that in 


every issue has something in bebalf of © the 
Henry George Jand pri nelpies. 
together, | and are 


shall be used to pay for sending THE: | 


orable to our cause, : 
the first article that has appeared in that 


Albtbe “land. 


| 
a 
: 


bound. “to.:win over. .this district sooner. or | 


later. If the land was made for ‘all, then I 
say We have not only a right, ‘but: are in duty. 


bound to see to it that the land is rightly used, 


and utilized for the equal benefit of all. 
me F, G. ANDERSON. - 


‘Tennessce Coming Over to Help Un. 

JACKSON, Tenn.—After a long trial it Is my 
pleasure to announce that we have ‘at last got 
a united labor club on foot, with thirteen 
members. We held our first meeting yes- 
terday afternoon. It is our intention. to puta 
notice in the papers calling for funds to help 
you in the New York election. Of course we 
will also do what we can individually. 

. W. A. JOHNSON. 
Appealing to the Intelligence of Brooklyn 
Voters. 

A temporary organization in the Twenty 
third ward in Brooklyn, George J. Klingler, 
chairman, has sent by mail to every voter in 
the ward a printed explanation of the princi- 
ples of the united labor party. A permanent 
organization willscon supplant the temporary 
one, aud still more active business will he 
ieee 


the labor ‘party aud no other. | 


“New York city, 


vdiffers. in no ‘essential respect from “ane | ot 


because it was discussed in the-press = 
Where publicly with that. understanding, 


“for the: ‘ACL 


-whelm . Tammany 


PRESS AND PARTY. 


VARIOUS PROPHECIES AND COMMENTS 
ON THE COMING STRUGGLE. 


Deserting the Democrocy for the Party of 
United Labor—Honest Words from a 
Brooklyn Paper—From Which Wing of 
the Pro-Poverty Party Will the United 
Labor Party Draw lost Supporc? 


As might be expected, the aggressive en- 
trance of the united labor party into the 
arena of state politics is mightily puzzling the 
press of both the old parties. The general 
tone of comment might be truthfully expressed 
ina single sentence: 
labor. party! The republican © journals 
incline to rejoice with a joy largely, mixed 
with fear, as they contemplate the possi- 


bility of a reduced democratic vote, and. 


yet—and yet—there is now and then a re- 
publican deserter who finds his way into the 
emancipation camp, and who can tell what 
moment a stampede may come?. Neither 
party wul admit for a moment that there is 
any absolute handwriting on the wall 


the hand and pen are ready and the wall i is 
there to be written on. 


The Putnam county (Ind.) Democrat was an 


ardent advocate of the restoration of the 


democratic party to power, but it now de- 
clares that those who voted for that restora- 
tion under the supposition that they were 
thereby advancing the laboring men’s inter- 


ests are forced to hang their heads in shame. 


lt says: 

The democratic party has now. and for the 
past fifteon years has had undisputed posses- 
sion of the popular branch of congress. Has it 
lessened the laboring man’s burdens? Has it 
cut down expenditures? Has it reduced the 
tariff tax? Has it stopped. the accumulation 
of the treasury surplus? On the contrary, has 
it not steadily and repeatedly voted down 
every proposition to consider—not pass, mind 
you—but even consider, measures. of reform? 
In short, has it not sold itself to the money 
power and forfeited all claims to the support 
of laboring men? 

The Democrat, in view of this. unsavory 
record, abandons the party and gives its sup- 
port to the labor movement in politics, 


The Oneida Dispatch, a republican organ, 
is very indignant ov er. Mr. Powderly’s : de- 
claration that the railways and national banks 
control the United: States senate. Our. inno- 
cent Oneida contemporary never heard of 


such a thing before, and thinks that overwork { 


is upsetting } Mr. Pow derly’s mind. 


The Rochester Eos apr thinks th 


: eyincuse cony ention. © 


‘siderd: “the republican’ canvass. is 
from being | a forlorn hope.” 


“Confound the united |: 


as. 
yet, but there is an uneasy consciousness that. 


PRICE FIVE CENT 


enough to accede to the democratic lecder: 
demands. we 


‘glittering generalities. 
Advance thus replies: 
So the formation of at 


is pretended, is it, and hag a platform a 
pe eHng generalities?” Elis ducts, x 


united labor party, thal fis | 
destruction of one or-botlr of ‘he old polities 
bodies,’ and as: sto its ee and. Pp ne 


and oie ‘that the: Vi could. not if. they, 
would, nor would not if, they could, “under it 
stand. their meaning. 

dn response: toa declaration PY t 


alled inito ‘being beeniee of ine. despernt 

Tai in which the republican party finds it~ 
self, the Mdvance truthfully says: : 
_ So far as the members: of the united, Tabo 
party are. concerned, they care not at. 
which party is ‘in a desper ate strait.’ 
We p:opose to dois to go right ahead res 
less of any temporary victory it.may gi 
either democrats or republic uns at 
ent to the fate of either or both of those ok Ee 
-Wornout and rotten parties. ae 

~The Albany Argus regards. tl he sit ation as 
‘full of peril to agricultural interests, n 
a united effort is made to stamp out th 
form of locust,” the locust: in que 
the united labor party, The. sigue’ adit 
that the farmer is mightily avertaxed. at _pres- 
ert, but lays the whole trouble. to: those 
naughty republicans, and. sweetly” suggests 
that if the Sood. peuiocr ate are ae 


other words ve makine etawue r pay an ex- 
tra fine every time he buys.a herd-book cow, 
or builds a hew barn, or in fact does angching: 
pat let his farm run to w aste.. 


Dr. McGlynn at Miner’s Theatre. —_ 

Dr. McGlynn will speak on Sunday, Sep- - 

tember 18, under the auspices of the Thir- 
teenth assembly district organization, at 
Miuer’s theatre, on Eighth avenue, between. 
_Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth streets. A 
portion of Miss Munier’s Concordia ‘chorus. 
will be.in attendance to. furnish ringing anti- 
poverty music. Particulars of the’ meeting 
“appear in our advertising columns. The sale 
of reserved seats has already been very large, 

-and the prospects are that, the seating capa- 
; city, of the theatre w ull be taxed to the uimnost., 


: A Congrntularion and. a Preiuiae: . 
New Yorr.—I desire to congr atulate: the, 
united labor party on the results. of the late 
As. an Ame ican y 


ean safely assume that. aca it calls. eae 


Henry George: movement” v will not. “collapse” 


and ha 

only. 

public an ‘party! in the final strug e 
ple against: monopoly, . 


Because the labor pa 


‘the action of its oppone nts befur ‘nominating 


the candidates that are to be elected i in New}? 


York eity this fall the: Albany Times” accuses. 
it of a desire “to make a deal with the repub- 


lieans, and invi ites the. workingmen. to rally : 


“once more under the banner of the so- -called 
“democracy: Will you walk into my. par. 
lor? ete. The workingmen of New ork city 
will make no deal with anybody;: still less 
will they give their votes again to the party 
‘that has so often betr ay ed their interests, __ 


The work of perf ecting the organization of 
the united labor party in Brooklyn goes on 


vigorously, and ‘the papers of the city are 


watching it with eager interest. The. Stand- 
ard- Union declares that the united labor men 
are very much in earnest, and warns its own 
| party that the new movement is sweeping 
many republicans into its ranks. Speaking 
of the last meeting of the Kings county gen- 
eral meeting, the Stundard-Union says: 
Every w ard was represented when the 
roll was called, and there were several sharp 
contests for seats in. the committee. Dele- 
gates from wards whose local organizations 
were not properly formed, or who sought to 
to. represent skeleton organizations, were 
promptly refused admittance, aud arrange- 
ments made for proper representation. There 
is every evidence of honesty and earnestuess 
‘about the movement, aud if it is not captured 


by the politicians the result will inevitably be- 
the formation of a.third party which cannot: 


fail to greatly influence the next pr vesidential 
election. 


The same paper makes a good point against 
the demecratic leaders in this city, who are 


sed to await. 


Pu shing the 
_ toe 


Poverty? ane sakedeated: by so many, noble- 
hearted men who are striving to obtain jus- 
tice for all their: fellow creatures as well as 
for themseives, ‘are meeting with general ap- 
-proval. Mr. D.W. Clege. has. tired the first 
Shot into the camp of the enemy, and we pro- 
pose to continue the fusillade until alt men ad 
knowledge the trath. 
oo Wn ESTERBROOK:. 


The Henry George Land Club of Brooklyn. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. —The Henry George land. 
club held-its third public meeting in the Cri- 
terion theatre last Sunday nicht. J.P. Kohler, 
the president of the club, presided, and 
speeches were made. to alarge audience by 
Victor A. Wilder and Louis. F. Post. The: 
fourth meeting will be held in. the Academy 
of Music Sunday, Sept. 18, at § o’clock, when. 
Henry George will speak. | ote ieuy 


Tailors Coming to the Front. 

The tailor’s union is. imitating the good ex- 
ampie set by the printers. Members of the 
union have issued'a call for the formation of 
a tailors’ legion, to send at their own expense 
one or more speakers. through the state to | 
-preciaim and expound the ‘principles ae the 
united. labor party. . 


URtEED Lapor_ PARTE OF THE > Srate 01 ) 
NEW YORK. | 
Headquarters State Executive Comeaties 
28 Cooper U on, 
‘NEw York Ciry, $ 
To all Members and Fr iends. of tha’ 
Labor Party: ‘throughout . the United 


still pretending that. their party. represents |. 


the interests of the working people, by calling: 
attention to the impudent dishonesty. of. their 
attempt to steal from fhe : united labor party. 
it says: 

~The. act authorizing: the appointment of : a. 


fiftis Inspector was passed at the: request of | 
the united labor party. representaty es, and. 


retreats”: 
: ne : ‘advances 


evervbody. knew ‘at’ the time thatit was so, 


and 
becc.use neither Irving hall nor: any: “other 


nd else: | £ 


organization but that ot the labor. party ‘asked | - 


The Intention» of. the. Jegislature : 


Was clear at. the time, and is just as Sear | 
now, that the Afth- inspector should represent | >: 


the. democracy 
except in. name 


faction of 
~and, 


only’ a 


other faction there; and if 1t ‘could -over- 
hall and the. ‘county. 
democracy at the polls, it would be and 


-would claim to be the ‘democratic party. of 


that city, and. would be so recognized’ by the: 
commissioners Who appoint the inspectors, in. 


which case it would get the two inspectors - 


which the law requires shall be appointed for 
that party. 
would be to set aside the. intent of the’ law, 
which is that the two. great parties. shail be 


To give it now the fifth inspector. 


“Irving: halls’) 
of : 


Le to g 
: distribute 
village, a 
lots. — 
elsctonal 
oe and Ww 


equally represented in the election machinery. | 


There is, however, little likelihood that this: 
impudent attempt of the democratic: leaders 
to wrest from the labor partv the prepresen- 
tation which of right belongs to it under the 
law will succeed. The labor party will prob- 
ably carry the question to the courts in case 


be statet ully receives and promptly ac 
edged. by: this commit se 


the appointing authorities are dishonest | 


- ANTLPOVERTY. 


WORK AND DOCTRINAL 


_ PRACTICAL 
ete TEACHINGS. 

: | Pr. MeGtyna Outlines che Werk of the Came 

ee paiga-The Coming Anti-Peverty Fair, Ite 

‘ SPmrpeses and li Needs—A Glowing Ser- 
gmonenthe Keligion {n the New Crasade— 
Speechcs from Jnmes PF. Archibald and 
William Biakeney—-A Few Words from 
Hearty George. 


The“Academy of Music never held a larger 
mor a more enthusiastic audience than the 
one which packed it from pit to dome at the 
twentieth meeting of the Anti-poverty soci- 
ety last Sunday nigkt. Precisely at § o’clock 
Miss Municr’s choir sang, “Unfold, ye Por- 
tals,” from Gounod’s ‘‘Redemption,” so ac- 
eceptably that the audience demanded a repe- 
tition. Dr. MeGlynu, in the absence of the 
ehairman of the executive committee, intro- 
duced James P. Archibald of the paper hang- 
er’s union as the chairman of the evening. 

After briefly adverting to his own feeling of 
@iffidence in addressing so vast a gathering, 
and commenting upon the wonderful growth 
of the society during the brief period of its 
existence, Mr. Archibald went on: 

The Anti-poverty society is tothe united 
Jabor party a tower of strength. It has 
given to that party a stimulus that could have 
beer obtained in no other way. 

It has planted seeds which are about vield- 
ing fruit. We are on the eve of a great epoch 
fu the history of the Anti-poverty society and 
of the united labor party. On next Saturday 
evening the first ratification meeting of this 
fall's campain will be held (applause), and 
euere, under the canopy of heaven, in Union 
Square, will be demonstrated the power and 
the enthusiasm of the united fabor party. 
(Applause.) It is intended that that mecting 
shall be the first gun of the campaign, and we 
trast that the report cf it may be so loud and 
80 Jong that it shall reverberate from end to 
end of this creat coutinent. (Applause.) 

Too many vears have some of the people of 
this country permitted other people to rule 
them. Too long have they been simply pas- 
sive observers of men and things without eon- 
sidering the effect of their apathy. But now 
they have at last aroused themselves and de- 
termined to do their own business. They have 
at Jast declared that this country shall be run 
by all the people (applause), that it shall be 
run forall the people and in their interest 
only. No longer shall tricksters and knaves 
hold the reins of government and so grind 
down the helpless poor as to make their lives 
intolerable. (Applause.) 

We have sown the seed of the land ques- 
tion, and have brought it to the front as the 
question of the hour. It is through the settle- 
ment of that guestien that the turmoil and 
strife and suferines of the toiling millions of 
this country shall be made to cease. (Ap- 
piause.) It is by the simple placing of a single 
tax on the unearned increment of that which 
God gave for the cummon benefit of al!. that 
we shall do away with the nefarious robbery 
ofjabor. It is that we may bave a just, a 
rightful share in what we produce that we are 
determined on this action. We want to be in 
& position to live decently and respectably 
without begging any man’s permission to live, 
without asking permission from those who 
have no right to give it. 

The Anti-poverty society has undertaken a 
tremendous work—a work which, as you are 
allaware, entaiis an enormous expenditure 
of money: and us the expeuscs are constaitly 
increasing, Iam oblized to request vou to- 
night to incre:se your contributions (ap- 
plause), so that we may be put bevond the 
possibility of want. We want enough to 
earry on this great work; and unless we are 
helped by money we cunnot go ahead. 

Auketell’s “Marching to Victory” was sung 
while the collection was being taken up; 
after which Signor De Cenci gave a fine tenor 
solo, which was heartily encored. Chairman 
Archibald then announced Dr. McGlynn as 
the orator of the evening. 

Dr. McGivnn spoke as follows: 

Before beginning this evening’s—shall I eal! 
§t sermon? (Cries of, ‘Yes, ves.”)—I have some 
practical matters to talk of, of so pecuharly 
practical and homely a kind that I think it bet- 
ter not to make them a part of the—lecture. 
(aughter.) 

In the absence of the chairman of our 
executive committee, Mr. Croasdale, it de- 
volves upon me to make several practical 
statements concerning the work that we have 
fmmediately in hand. Qn last Sunday even- 
ing it was announced here that the executive 
committee of the Anti-poverty socicty, after 
due deliberation, had decided to hold a fair 
and festival in order to increase the society's 
funds; but I believe the representatives of the 
committee took the audience into their confi- 
dence and told them the secret purpose for 
which the increased funds are desired; and if 
the secret has not been told to a number suf- 
ficiently large to keep it, I desire now, in the 
striciest confidence (laughter), to communi- 
eate it tothis audience and also through the 
gentlemen of the press to those whv are not 
bere. The i!l-concealed cbject for which we 
aut to increase to the amount of twenty- 
five, thirty, forty, fifty thousand dollars the 
funds in thc treasury of the Anti-poverty so- 
ciety is to do all that we can to aid the united 
labor party (tremendous applause) in the 
great campzign just about to begin, which it 
is our desire, aud thcir desire, to make a mag- 
wificent preliminary battle for the great con- 
test that shall have no end until we shall have 
achieved the perfect victory. (Apptause.) 

It is the determination of the State ecommit- 
tee of the united labour varity, of which I have 
the honor to be one (applause), to make an ex- 

traordinary canvass of the whole state, to 
send out as many speakers as we can to every 
ity and town, and, I might almost say, 
every villace. It has been decided to have 
on the avernge four meetings each in some 
sixty places outside of the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn, taking in all places of 5,000 in- 
habitants, and even some of smaller popula- 
tion that, in spite of their smaller population, 
are, for any reason, of special importance. 

So you sce that, in a rough way, we may 
say that there will be 240 meetings in about 
sixty places. And it is the purpose of the 
united labor party to send to each of those 
meetings two speakers, so that they must pro- 
wide for the party, outside of the cities of 
New York and Brocklyn, some four hundred 
speakers. (Applause.) My arithmetic is 
Sometimes a little rusty, but I think twice 240 
makes 480. 

Mr. Henry George (deafening applause), 
in: spite of his many cares and responsibilities, 
bas consented to place himself .almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the committee, so that 
for several weeks he will be constantly speak- 

ing throughout the state five evenings in the 
week, reserving only Saturdays and Sundays; 
and you may be sure that the Saturdays and 
Sundays wiil perhaps be the busiest davs of 
all for him. For when we have him back 
here in New York city we shall surely find 
much work for him to do on the Saturdays, 
aad you will make not a little work for him 
onthe Sundays. (Applause). 

There is a friend of mine, a priest (great 
applause), a priest, although he has been sus- 
Pended and, I am told, also excommunicated 
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(laughter), who, not having so much to do 
just now in the way of preaching and saying 
mass and hearing confession, in fact having 
nothing to do in that line, has been requested 
by the committee to undertake pretty much 
the same kind of work as Mr. Henry George. 
(Great applause.) I am happy to be able to 
inform you, on the highest authority (laugh- 
ter), that that priest has cheerfully consented 
to undertake the work, cost him what it may. 
(Great applause.) I think it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to tell you the first letters of that 
priest’sname. (Laughter and applause.) Mod- 
esty forbids me to say anything ubout his 
merit and his ability, but can cheerfully say 
for him that he is entirely in earnest and that 
he devotes his whole time and good will to 
the cause. (Applause.) 

And I think that we have an extraordinary 
piece of good news to communicate to the 
united labor party and this its twin society, 
in the statement that Judge Maguire of San 
Francisco (great applause) has, at the request 
of Mr. George, sent us word by telecraph 
that he will devote the whole month of Octo- 
ber to our service. (Applause.) And I can 
assure you that Judge Maguire, in giving us 
his services, is bringing a tower of strength 
to the cause of the united labor party in New 
York state. 

Rev. Mr. Pentecost (tremendous applause) 
will give several days each week, as many as 
he can spare, I believe three davs at least 
exch weck during the campaicn, to the can- 
vass throughout the state. (Applause.) 

‘The Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Painesville, Obio, 
(applause) also admirably equipped, will en- 
gage in the same holy war. (Applause.) 

Mr. Victor A. Wilder (applause), a taste of 
whose admirable quality you have had on 
this platform recently, and who is our can- 
didate for comptroller of the state, will also 
be entirely at the service of the committee, 
and will canvass the whole state. (Applause.) 

There are several of the great leading 
trades that are so much in earnest in this 
work that I believe it is as good as settled 
that they will each send out two or more 
representative men from their own ranks, and 
at their own expense. (Applause.) This, I 
believe, is the decision of the great Typo- 
graphical No. 6 (applause) and also of the 
Brotherhood of Telegraphers (applause). 
There are other names that will be added to 
the list besides the great array of local talent 
in the various citiés and towns in which these 
meetings will be held. 

You see we have not been 
the plan of campaign has already been 
pretty satisfactorily mapped out. But this 
campaign, like every other, needs what has 
well been calied the sinews of war—namely, 
the means to pay the expenses. Most of 
these speakers, though poor men, are will- 
ing to give their time for nothing and do 
the best they can, trusting in the mercy of 
God; but it would be too much to expect poor 
men to pay their travelling expenses and the 
hiring of halls. The state committee is na- 
turally expected to devise means to raise the 
necessary funds. 

Now, this is a poor man's party. It is a 
party composed of men poor, but respectable 
and honest. (Applause and laughter.) Itis 
very literally a workingman’s party. (Ap- 
plause.) It is a part ef the injustice of our 
present system that those that really do the 
work are not getting their fair share of what 
is produced by their lavor. And when I say 
workingmen I would have it understood, as 
bas been explained more than once, that we 
do not mean merely men who work with their 
hands at hard and rough manual labor, but 
men who work honestly whether with their 
hands or their heads, in manufacturing things, 
in producing things, or in facilitating the ex- 
change of things—for exchange is but another 
form of production, a most valuable form, 
Without which we should scarcely have any- 
thing and be simply in a barbarous condition. 
And again, those who seem not directly to be 
producing are often the hardest workers. 
The teachers, for instance—the word produc- 
tion cun hardly be applied to the results of 
their work; but we may well boast that there 
is no community in which the teacher is so 
cheerfully recognized by both high and low as 
among the noblest of workers, us in this fa- 
vored Jand of ours. (Applause.) And so 
With the journalist. 

So I repeat it, and I stick to it, and I stand 
here to vindicate my assertion, that this is a 
Workingman’s party (great applause); and 
being a workingman’s party in the sense I 
have described, it is almost necessarily, under 
our present circumstances, a poor man’s 
party; and itis also an honest man’s party. 
(Applause.) The candidates are almost 
necessarily poor men, and they could not pay 
any assessment if we should assess them, and 
we would not assess them if they could. And 
we have no office holders who, out of a lively 
sense of gratitude for favers to come (Jaugh- 
ter and applause), might contribute unsolicited 
their cheeks of 22,000 or $5,000 to the funds of 
our party. 

This isan original party. It isa unique kind 
ofaparty. Itisafamily party. (Applause.) 
It is a kind of a church party. (Laughter.) 
Mr. George introduced into the campaign last 
year the interesting feature of taking up a 
collection at every meeting; and in that re- 
spect he assimilated the movement of the 
party wonderfully to a church gathering. 

You probably know the story of the two 
sailors shipwrecked in a small boat in the 
middle of the ocean, when they saw that 
death was imminent. They were tossed 
about by the waves, and felt that there was 
hardly any hope of escape, thouvh of course 
they must have escaped somehow, or I 
shouldn't be able to tell what happened. 
(Langhter.) But feeling that they were in 
imminent danger of being swallowed up by 
the waves of the ocean, one said to the other: 
“Well, Jack, there is evidently no hope of 
escaping with cur lives, and don’t you think 
it is time for us to pray?” “I don’t know how 
to pray myself, but won't you please lead in 
prayer” Jack used some emphatic phrase— 
“blast me” or “blow me if I know how to 
pray.” “Well, then,” said the other, “we 
must do something religious: take off your 
hat aud take up a collection.” (Great 
laughter.) 

So we have introduced that religious fent- 
ure into our meetings, and we intend tu keep 
up that religious character of the meetings 
by always taking up a collection. But that is 
hardly enough. We must do something more. 
And so we have adopted another characteris- 
tic feature of church societies and church par- 
ties, namely, a fair and festival, including 
the ice cream, and the pin cushions, and the 
stuffed baby, and the flower stands, and all 
the multitudinous aud multifarious arts by 
which people at church fairs manage, appar- 
ently, with perfectly clear consciences, to rob 
people. Weare going to take a leaf from 
the experience of these good people, and we 
are going to show them that we can have a 
political party just as goody goody as any of 
them. (Laughter.) 

I don’t mean to hint that there is any un- 
familiarity on the part of this audience with 
the Lord’s prayer—it is to be hoped that 
every man and woman here has heard the 
Lord’s prayer once or twice before—but some- 
body in Mr. George’s paper remarked some 
months ago that it was an entirely unique 
thing to have an audience rise up and shout 
their applause at the recitation of the Lord’s 
prayer. (Applause.) I think that most of 
you remember where that happened. It was 
at the first mecting of this Anti-poverty so- 
ciety, of which we are happily going through 


idle, and that 


with the exercises of the twentieth meeting. 
(Applause.) It was the’meeting at Chickering 
hall. And so, we may say it playfully, we 
can also say it with great seriousness and 
earnestness, there is a good deal of the church 
about this Anti-poverty society and about 
the united labor party, in this sense that we 
found our doctrine and square our actions 
upon and by the eternal law of justice; and 
to most of us that law must find its ideal, its 
source and sanction in the bosom of the 
eternal God. (Tremendous applause.) 

And so we are going to have a kind of a 
holy fair and festival, patterned after the 
most religious kind of church fair and festi- 
val, for the benefit of the united labor party. 
(Applause.) And here is another feature that 
is a little novel. We expect the women to do 
nearly the whole of the work, the hardest 
work, the most difficult and painful work—of 
collecting the money for this great campaign. 
Isn’t that someting new and refreshing in 
politics? (Applause.) We expect the women 
to do nearly all the work of the fair and of 
the preliminary collecting for the fair; and 
the men will have simply the pleasant and 
easy task of emptying their pocket books. 
(Laughter.) That is nothing. (Laughter.) 

Well, we need about twenty-five or thirty 
thousand dollars to pay all these expenses. 
It needs a great deal of money to conduct a 
political campaign. Some of these expenses 
are caused by the present unjust and unrea- 
sonable laws concerning elections, And if you 
will study the Syracuse platform you will see 
that one of the evils we desire to remedy is 
that which leads to the throwing upon private 
generosity or upon those whose contributions 
are likely to be merely the swelling of a cor- 
ruption fund the very great expenses of an 
election. The election is a public work, and 
alarge part of the expenses should be de- 
frayed by the public for and in whose inter- 
ests the elections are held, but we expect the 
necessary expenses to be very much dimin- 
ished. 

Take, for instance, the printing of the bal- 
lots. The Australian system of voting (ap- 
plause), which we declare in our platform to 
be the desirable one, requires that the ballots 
shall be printed at the expense of the govern- 
ment. ‘The printing of the ballots costs sev- 
eral thousand dollars. It is, Iam told, neces- 
sary to print some five times as many as there 
are voters in the whole state, so as te make 
allowance for waste, wear and tear, loss and 
the like, to permit the distribution of ballots 
as remembrancers and advertisements. It 
may seem a small matter to print a ballot; 
but when you have five million of them to fold 
and distribute, it becomes something colossal. 
The mere folding of the ballots costs hundreds 
and hundreds of dollars. 

So we need a great deal of money for what 
are called the legitimate expenses of the cam- 
paign. Money is but a representative of 
labor, and it is absolutely necessary that we 
should have money in order to carry out the 
great work that we have, I think very hap- 
pily, planned for this campaign. 

To continue in this practical talk~you see 
Icould not refrain from injecting a little of 
the sermon even in a practical talk—but to 
continue the practical talk, the fair is an- 
nounced to. begin on the 26th of September, 
and it will last for two weeks, ending either 
ou Saturday, the 8th of October, or on Mon- 
day, the 10th of October. We have not yet 
been able to decide where the fair shall be 
held, but we desire to hold it in some large 
hall, the most suitable that can be found, and 
we hope soon to announce the final decision 
in that respect. There was a meeting of a 
hundred or more ladies in Cooper union last 
Tuesday evening in response to the call from 
this stage; and at the meeting of the Anti 
poverty society in Irving hall last Thursday 
evening the members unanimously approved 
of the project, and many more ladies signified 
their willingness to co-operate in the good 
work. There will be another meeting on 
Tuesday evening next at the large meeting 
room at Cooper union. The practical work 
will begin by ladies and gentlemen taking 
books and going about taking subscriptions 
for the fair. Any object having money value 
is suitable for a fair. So we will cheerfully 
accept donations of every kind, from papers 
of pins and pin cushions up to live elephants, 
or stuffed tigers, or houses and lots (laughter), 
or steam engines, or railroad cars, or any- 
thing you please. (Laughter.) We may not 
possibly get all the things into the hall, but if 
we acquire the ownership of them, we shall 
get the value of them somehow. 

There need be no limit to the contributions, 
We are willing to accept any amount, no 
matter how large. (Applause.) You see there 
is nothing mean about this society. (Laugh- 
ter.) There is nothing small about us; and it 
would be a strange stultification of ourselves 
if we should admit anything small into this 
business since we have started out at the very 
beginning by saying we want the earth. 
(Applause.) And we will never be satisfied 
with less. Suppose we could get a thousand 
Jadies and gentlemen to take books to collect. 
That wouldn’t be somany. There are fifteen 
hundred members of the Anti-poverty society. 
I should say that nearly every member shculd 
take a book. Suppose that each of these col- 
lectors should get ten dollars on an average. 
That would be a very respectable sum imme- 
diately. Some would perhaps get a hundred 
to compensate for the inability of others who 
could not get quite so much. You see that by 
distributing aud systematizing this work we 
hope to produce great results in a simple and 
straightforward manner, putting to shame 
the trickery and rascality and bribery and 
corruption that so largely enter into the ac- 
cumulation of the election funds of the older 
parties. (Applause.) 

We have thought that this fair and festival 
may also serve an educational purpose. I re- 
member that when I was pastor of a, chnreh 
(applause) I started out from absolute neces- 
sity, at avery early day, with a fair; and I 
tried to persuade myself and my hearers that 
a fair was not only an excellent means of 
raising money, but would also have a very 
great value totally distinct from its pecuniary 
resuits; that it would make the pastor better 
acquainted with his people, and the people 
with their pastor, and the members of the 
congregation with one another. 

Human nature is human nature; and did you 
ever observe that there is a good deal of 
human nature in most peopleé (Laughter. ) 
If you have never observed that fact Iam 
willing to give you the benefit of that original 
observation of mine. Now, Iam beginning to 
think that this fair of the Anti-poverty society 
will have all sorts of beneficial effects, besides 
the large amount of money it will produce. It 
Will make the members of the Anti-poverty 
society better acquainted with one another; 
and it willlead to that beautiful brotherly 
and sisterly feeling that we desire to culti- 
vate among members. 

And then another object of our proposed 
fair is that we shall be able, in a quiet way, 
to do a little stroke of political work by hav- 
ing some anti-poverty speeches there—perhaps 
every night during the fair; and they will 
only be thinly disguised campaign speeches. 
Altogether, therefore, we have worked our- 
selves up to an enthusiastic feeling that this 
fair is just the thing that we most need. (Ap- 
plause.) 

And, in all seriousness, I think that we shall 
have avery pleasant time. I think that it 
will be pleasant for us to go there and talk to 
one another. I do firmly believe that there is 
more capacity for love than for hate in the 
human heart. (Applause.) A large part of 


the trouble is that people do not get together 
enough; that they are all the time misunder- 
standing one another. All that is necessary 
is for them to come together and look one 
another in the face and take one another by 
the hand, and then they wilt understand each 
other, and a large part of the misapprehen- 
sion will vanish. (Applause.) And I really 
do believe that there will be unusual harmony 
at the fair of this Anti-poverty society, be- 
cause it is a matter of actual experience that 
the doctrine that has seized upon the minds 
and hearts of the members, which is, as we 
have so often said, but the essence and core 
of all religion, has struck men with new force 
and has touched and softened their hearts. 
It has given them a new enthusiasm. It has 
made them understand better than ever be- 
fore how good and sweet and blessed a thing 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. 
SoI think we can anticipate very happy re- 
unions, love feasts and most fraternal gather- 
ings at that Anti-poverty society fair. 

Now I think I have said nearly all that I 
have to say about this practical part of our 
work. I told you that I would say that first 
before beginning the sermon or lecture of the 
evening. I have already, I think, anticipated 
a little of the sermon by the religion that, in 
spite of myself, I was compelled to inject 
even into the talk about the holding of the 
fair. And now what shall I say?) How much 
more time have I (turning to the chairman)? 
Put on your church faces now and get ready 
for the sermon. There are a good many 
friends here that recognize in this little talk 
of mine an old, familiar tone. They have 
heard similar talks, sometimes even in St. 
Stephen’s church; for churches will not build 
themselves, and the poor pastor is compelled 
to talk about financial matters and fairs and 
things, even from the altar. And now what 
shall be the subject of this evening’s sermon! 

The same old thing—the object of this soci- 
ety. What else should we talk about?) What 
is the subject of the countless sermons that 
are preached throughout the world, and have 
been preached for a thousand years and 
more? If they are worthy of the name, if 
they are not a desecration of the sacred 
places, if the man who delivers the specch 
that is called a sermon is not rather worthy 
of the censure of the Master in the stinging 
rebuke that he administered to those whom 
He called hirelings, I am compelled to say 
that substantially the subject of a sermon 
everyWhere and always can be but one 
—the eternal supremacy of justice, the 
eternal sanctity and beauty of holiness, the 
eternal, unchangeable relations between the 
supreme God and every one of His children. 
The essetice and the core, as we love so often 
to say, of all religion is the supreme truth 
that God is God, the infinite and eternal 
truth and goodness and beauty, and that we 
are made in His mage to know that truth, to 
love that goodness, to enjoy that beauty. 
(Applause. ) 

And because we are all equally made in 
that same blessed image, therefore are we all 
equally children of the one Father, and there- 
fore members of one family; and therefore 
our one reason for being is to love God su- 
premely, because He is infinitely lovable; to 
desire Him supremely because he is in- 
finitely desirable, to enjoy Him su- 
premely when hereafter we may have 
unfolded to us the vision of the Fa- 
ther’s face, that we now see through a 
glass darkly; to love the Father supremely 
by loving His holy will; in being diligent 
in running His errands of justice or of mercy. 
(Applause.) And is there not in allthis theme 
enough for the minds of seraphs? Is there not 
subject sufficient to inspire the eloquence of 
the highest angels that are nearest the throne 
of God, if they could take human flesh and 
human brain and speak with a human tongue? 
Is there not theme enough in the infinite good- 
ness and truth and beauty of God; in the per- 
fect unity of justice, truth and holiness, which 
are all but one and the sclf-same thing under 
a different name? 

The great Cardinal Wiseman, as he lay 
dying, at the moment when he was supposed 
by lis friends already to have passed beyond 
the sound and vision of earthly things, was 
discovered to be discussing with himself the 
wwful mystery of eternity, as if his soul 
Were hesitating before making the mysterious 
plunge out of the reach of time, and asif he 
were consoling himself in the mysterious 
passage by saying: “Does one ever tire of 
the stars’ And is there any danger that 
our minds shali ever tire of the infinite va- 
riety of the one eternal truth? Is there any 
danger that our hearts shall ever be cloyed 
er sated? This appetite, ever new and ever 
fresh, shall be eternally filled with the per- 
fect good. Is there any fear that in the in- 
finite beauty of God, in his perfect unity, our 
fancy, our affections, shall ever be cloyed or 
dulled or sated! 

Ail the wondrous charm that we find in 
the beauties of nature, all the thrill that 
comes to us when we stand in some place 
from which we can take in a larger vista of 
the works of God, all the wondrous delight 
that comes to us from art, from music, from 
paintings, from sculpture, from architecture, 
from poetry or oratory—what are all these 
things but faint rernembrances, reminiscences 
of a more perfect truth and goodness and 
beauty that exist in the wondrous works of 
God? It is not without a peculiar reason and 
significance that the saints and sages and 
prophets aud poets tell us of the harmony of 
the heaveis, of the music of the spheres. We 
may well say that this wondrous art, that in 
its various moods can nerve men to deeds of 
hervism on battle fields, or move them to 
shed tears Jike the weakest woman, is a re- 
membrancer and a forecast of that perfect 
union With the true and beautiful and good, 
in which we shall not only hear but shall see 
the harmonies. — 

That simple law of ferce that causes the 
pin to fall to the ground is the same. law that 
holds the mighty spheres in their places, that 
balances the suns and causes all the auxiliary 
planets to revolve in due order and measure. 
So this law of justice that God has made to 
be the foundation of human society, is the 
simple remedy for all our social ills. It is the 
one law by the perfect doing of which men 
shall be here so schooled and disciplined and 
cultivated, so educated, refined and elevated, 
that upon this earth, in God’s good time, 
God’s will shall be done even as it is in 
heaven. (Applause.) 

Here is it that we of the anti-poverty church 
differ from those men who believe that a blind 
law of force controls society as rigidly as the 
law of gravitation controls the solar system. 
Such an idea is a blasphemy against the 
sacred dignity of man. I say advisedly, a 
biasphemy, since it isa denial of God’s image in 
man, the making of which we may revereutly 
say is the one object for which ail other visible 
things of this world of ours were made. (Ap- 
plause.) It is the belief of this Anti-poverty 
society that men and women can do some- 
thing of their own will; that they have the 
freedom to choose between good and evil; 
that they bave the power given to them by 
their Futher to rise out of their baser selves, 
to deny their lower selves, to become, by their 
own deliberate choice, by their own self-denial, 
by their own labors, more and more like God. 
(Applause. ) 

It is the fashion with men who do not believe 
in God, and therefore cannot believe in His 
fatherhood, and consequently have no logical 
basis for asserting the brotherhood of man,even 
if they dared to assert it—it is the fashion for 
them to lapse into a kind of despair, to be- 
lieve that it were idle for them, even jthough 


they see a grent wrong, to arouse themselves 
and go out in the spirit of the crusaders of old 
to invite others to aid them to beat down the 
wrong and help up the right. (Applause.) 

I may as well say just here that this same 
opinion largely gives color to the minds and 
to the views of some of our brethren who un- 
fortunately are not with us to-day. Even 
while telling us they aspire to a more perfect 
social state, while seeing the wrongs of our 
present social state, they yet have not the 
same sanguine hope as we, have not the same 
religious enthusiasm, have not the same strong 
faith in the usefulness of being up and doing. 
They believe the remedy must be the result of 
a slow process of evolution which they can do 
but little either to promote or retard. 

Now, we of this society do believe in the 
magnificent potency of individual human ef- 
fort. We believe that it is in the power of 
man to counteract that law of gravitation 
that would, asif by a brute force, drag down 
the angel to the lowest depths of the animal; 
that it is within the power of the will of each 
man to disimprison the angel and compel the 
brute to keep his proper place. (Great ap- 
plause.) 

How delightful it were if this—not dream. 
not poetic vision, but prophecy and desire of 


the mind and the heart of the Christ—were. 


realized here to-day, if the will of the Father 
were done on earth as it is in heaven, if the 
magnificent significance of the ‘tour Father” 
were realized among men; if the great truth 
that it teaches should so take hold of the 
minds and hearts of men as to become their 
evangel—not merely their daily prayer, but 
their daily love and daily practice. ‘Thy 
will be done, Thy kingdom come on earth as 
itisin heaven. Our Father: give us this day 
our daily bread; lead us not into temptation.” 
“Our Father’—not merely my father—Thy 
will be done throughout the whole world. 
Make me what Thou wilt, even thine instru- 
ment to help in the perfect doing of Thy will 
onearth even as itisin heaven. (Apovlause.) 

It is noidle fancy, no poetic dream. It is 
the teaching of Him whom we revere as our 
Lord and Master that this should be our ideal, 
these should be our aspirations. Surely He, 
least of all, would teach us to pray to God 
With a lie upon our lips, and to voice a desire 
that came not from the depths of our hearts. 
When He taught us to pray, He taught us to 
utter the deepest convictions of our minds, 
the desire that was nearest in our hearts, like 
little childreu crying in the night. 

And this is the hope, the object of the Anti- 
poverty society. It is to make good the 
Savior’s prophecy. It is to hasten the day 
the coming of which shall gratify the wish of 
the Savior’s heart, when men shall recognize 
in all other men their equal brethren; when 
men shall anticipate the wants and wishes of 
their brethren; when men shall be readier to 
serve than to oppress, shall fcel it to be more 
blessed to give than to reecive, shall feel it 
better to minister than to be ministered to; 
when literally they shall seek the lowest: 
place in order that they may have the glory 
of serving their brethren. 

All this might seem a rhapsody if it were 
not the clear teaching of the very gospel of 
Christ. And if the Christian teaching, if this 
Lord’s prayer that ycu were taught to lisp on 
your mother’s knee, and that youhave taught 
to your lisping children as it was taught to 
you—if this Lord’s prayer seems to come to 
some of us as if it were something new, that 
very fact itself is full of. significance. It 
shows that it is necessary to be baptized, as it 
were, with a new baptism of fire, that we 
must stimulate our minds, quicken our fancies, 
and touch our hearts so that they shall be 
more responsive to these great truths, so that 
it may no longer be our fault that a truth 
which should have regenerated the world a 
thousand years ago must. still be taught as 
something new to the great majority of man- 
kind. (Applause.) 

We have said—and it may not be amiss: to 
repeat it—that nothing can be further from 
the hearts of the members of this society than 
to start anew church. And yet it is strange- 
ly significant that we seem to feel inspired 
with more enthusiasm, with more feeling, with 
a deeper conception of the meaning of. that 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man that we have always known to. be the 
very essence of religion. (Applause.) Be- 
cause of the weakuess, the one-sideduess and 
the Tae ciencypes -our poor natures, we are 
prone to conser¥® what at one time may have 
served an excellent purpose, but in the course 
of time may have become a hindrance or ob- 
stacle where previously it was an aid... And 
the tendency of institutions everywhere 1s to 
this conservatism, to this case hardening, to 
the appealing to the past asa sufficient justi- 
fication forthe present. Anda certain change 
at times becomes necessary. So, I say it with 
my heart on my lips, I find it not a small com- 
pensation for whatsoever change has come to 
me in the past year, that I am freer to go 
wheresoever I will, and to speak with more 
fullness and force than I was able to speak 
before of this essence of ail religion. (Deaf- 
ening applause.) 

[have been wonderfully struck and touched 
by a little poem that I accidentally chanced 
upon in a collection of poetry by a woman not 
i member of the Catholic church—Mrs. 
Browning—Mrs. Browning in her little poem, 
having, as I imagine, witnessed a peculiar 
scene on the Roman campnagna. when that 
dead level was covered with mist: and the 
mist was surging to and fro like a stormy 
ocean, While above the mist rose the dome of 
St. Peter's, as if tossing on that ocean of mist. 
And she imagines the ship of the church so. 
heaving on a stormy ocean, and apostrophizes 


Peter thus: o 
Peter, Peter, if such be thy name, | ee 
_ Now leave the ship for another to steer, 
And, proving thy faith evermore the.sam 
Come forth, tread out through the dar 
“-drear, | te gE ae oh sas 
Since He who walks on the sea is here. 
Peter, Peter!. He does not speak— 
He js not.us rash as in old Galilee. 
Safer a ship, though it toss and leak, 
Thana reeling foot on a rolling sea! 
And he’s got to be round in the Girt 
hes Fo On ae ee 
Peter! Peter! He does not stir; 
His nets are heavy with sitver fish, | 
He reckous his gains and is keen to infe 
“The broil on the shore, if the horde: 
wish, os 
But the sturgeon goes to the 


Ciesar’s dish.” 


Peter, Peter, thou fisher of men, 


Fisher of tish wouldst thou live instead? 
Hageling for pence with the other ten,» 
Cheating the market at so much a‘head, | 
Gripping the bag ef the traitor dead? 
Here is a woman, un English woman, and 
you know the strong masculine woman she 
was, not a Cutholic, nor having peculiar 
fancy for ritualism, but giving the strongest 
testimony of the consciousness in her heart 
that it rests with the ecclesiastical machine to 
limber itself, to leave niue-tenths of its lumber 
behind itand go cut to conquer, as it never 
conquered before—the whole world... (Deaf- 
ening and Jong continued applause.) 
And mark you, I say this whiie saying most 
solemnly that I would be the last man to wish 
to take away one tittle from the Christian 
creed or diminish the reverence of any child 
of God for any one of the sacraments. I be- 
lieve it is in the power of the Christian church 
to go out in the world to preach as Christ 
preached of the fatherhood ot God and the 
brotherhood of man, of the beanty of holi- 
ness, of the magnificent opportunities of 
making God’s kingdom here on earth, to 


labor. party: called the * 
‘For it means that this. 
“comnitted to the cardina 
land forthe people. (€ 


break down. barriers, to teach men to come _ 
together, in spite of differences, under the. 
one magnificent dome of the universal church, 
and make it possible that Christ’s will be done | 
on earth even as it is in heaven. (Applause.). 
We have some little foretaste of. that time ‘in 
these unique meetings of the Anti-poverty 
society on the blessed Sabbath evenings, 
Here come Hebrews, Protestants, Catholics, 
men of all creeds and races; here men of all 
religions and of no religion.congregate. And. 
they confess that their minds have been quick- 
ened, that their hearts have been touched 
and softened by the preaching of the essence 
of justice. (Great applause.) And I have 
received testimony from many of these men. 
bidding me to go on and entreating me to 
make no departure, to. continue to preach 
the old truths, the-old gospel, the old. sacra- 
ments, in language that shall be understood 
of the people (great applause); to translate. 
them into language that may show men how. 
politics, and art, and science, and the mills. 
and fields, and markets, and the courts of — 
justice, and ail society—all things everywhere. 
—are full of religion. (Applause) 9-0. 
In teaching science, in teaching politics, in 
teaching. festive gatherings, in teaching alk 
the interests of men, to find their benediction, | 
and sanction, and their highest joy and pleas— 
ure in the smiling approval of the Father’s 
face; in secking to elevate our brethren be- 
cause they are brethren, children of the one — 
common. Father, created for the same com. 
mon destiny, we are but fulfillmg the mag- — 
nificent: plan of God and becoming the — 
conscious instruments with which the master: 
hand of the Father is painting wondrous. pic- 
‘tures that throughout eternity shall adorn 
His gallery beyond the skies. i EE tet 
Aud I thank God, who in His mysterious 
way permits our trials and. tribulations to re- 
sult in the greater good of His cause, that 
though not permitted to. preach from Hig 
altars what is the very essence of religion, 
we can preach from the-stage of this theater 
(long continued applause) as. we have never 
preached. before, of God, of heaven, of eter-. 
nity, of the thorny path of justice. And I 
bless God that during the sultry evenings of: 
the long summer we have been able hereto. | 
reach men and women by the thousands who. 
are hungering as they hungered of old for the © 
word of God. (Applause.) 
A newspaper, describing the speech I made 
at Oriental grove on the day of our excur- 
sion, when the heavens so smiled upon us that 
I felt it was a day of paradise, said that twice: 
during my discourse I compared myself to.- 
Christ. (Cries of “Ob! oh?” from. the au- 
dience.) The reason for that remark was that) 
looking at. the blue sky above us, and the. 
clouds and waters and hillsides around us, E 
asked if it did not remind you of. similar’ 
scenes eighteen hundred years ago, when our 
Savior and Muster, mingled with His disciples 
and invited them to forget for a while all» 
their cares and business, and rest a little and 
make merry and rejoice in the presence of 
their-Father. So far from meaning to com- 
pare myself to Christ, I but sought te enroll 
myself as the humbiest of the children gath- 
ered around Him and looking to heaven, 
thankful for the privilege of sitting at His 
feet.. Our Father, our Savior, is so admirable. 
% workman that he can do perfect-work even 
with indifferent instruments, and. He may. 
choose me, He may choose you, He has chosen 
me, He has chosen every one of you, to be 
His blessed instruments. in the consummation 
of His ail perfect work. And being thus. 
chosen, with much to be thankful for, but. 
nothing to be. proud of, we must be careful ~ 
lest through any misapprehension of our 


duty, through any false modesty, or, worst of | 


all, through imdolence, or. self indulgence, or. 
fear of consequences, we should be recreant. 
to His command and fail to speak His mes- 


sage tomen. When the duty is put upon us 


we should acknowledge His providence and 
reverently obey His hoiy will. (Applause.) 
Take heart of hope. Theangels of God are 
fighting for us. The stars in their courses are 
foretelling our. victory. We have justice, 
truth, humanity, brotherhood, God on our 
side; and every child, every weakest weman, 


every man. can safely say, with all rever- 


ence, God and I are more than a match for 
all the powers of nature, for all the powers. . 
of perverted human will, for all-the powers. 


of hell. (Appliuse.) Let us rejoice in God ie 


our Savior. Let.us-feel what a blessed thing — 
itisto be alive in God’s world. Let us be, 

thankful for the sweet habit of existence, 
and beware lest we put- ourselves to shame” 


-by making base use of that most precious. 
pitt. me ee 


This Anti-poverty society, as has been well 
said by your chairman, is destined. to make 
an- epoch in the world. It is destined to. 
bring on a mighty peaceful revolution that . 
shall be the ‘harbinger of the coming. of the 
prince of peace. Let us do what wecan to. 
be worthy of so glorious a cause. Let us. 
realize the shortness of time, the preciousness 
of it, that every possible moment shall be 
spent in helping this, cause. Let us miss no 
opportunity of enlightening our brethren. - 


It israther a pititul business for any man 
to answer petty caviliags and misapprehen-: A 


sions and willful mispresentations; but when 


such a duty is thrust upon us, let us try. 


to perform it in the spirit. of Him who said. 
as they did Him to death: “Father, forgive | 
them, for they know not what they do.” 
(Applause.)- It is no new thing: for men op- 
pressed to be foremost in the ranks of the 


| by defying them. But in the mean 
‘devi overreaches him: | helps 


can afford to smile when y ear TDL be 
7 ory George party.” 

_ labor party is). 
‘doctrine of th 


when we hear that 


puts fat upon us. (Laughte 3 ie 


Now, the sermon ended about. five minut 


ago (laughter), and this‘is a little after-tal 
Similar to the practical talk that preceded th 


sermon. And I know that you are going to 


haye the pleasure of hearing from a dis- _ 


tinguished gentleman before the meeting ig 
over. Therefore, I shall abruptly terminate — 
this little after-talk of mine by bidding you 
good evening. (Great applause.) a 
‘Mr. Blakeney, chairman of the state com- 
Mittee of the united labor party, after an in~ 
troduction by the chairman and when the 
applause with which his name was greeted 
had subsided, said: oe : 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—It 
gives me much pleasure to be here to-night,  - 
and I esteem it a great honor to receive this 
introduction to such amagnificent assembiage. 
I do not expect to say anything that will 
much interest you, for lama very new and 
a very humble worker in the great cause we 
have entered upon. I never made but one 
speech in my lifeand that was made but a 
few weeks ago. Perhaps under. different. 


CP ee Ow wee 


SOW www oe ee 


_~ 


cand wholly devoid of principle. 


circumstances, ia. a smaller field, it might be 
possible for me lo say something that would 
interest you, not that I have any great ability, 
but because I feel, as huadreds of others are 
feeling throughout the jand to-day, an in- 
spiration that compels me to throw aside 
timidity, the consciousness of want of ex- 
perience, and come before the people to say 
something to them in propagating the great 
principles that we are now preaching and 
presenting to the people of this country. 
Perhaps it wil be possible for some cihers 


“aho have been impelled into this cause to 


mect with me on some future occasion and 
sav something of great interest. 1 must ask 
you, however, to excuse me with a very few 
remarks this evening. But I will say that we 
are doiug what we can in ihe country dis- 
tricts to further the good work. These meet- 
ings here of yours are filling the people 
through thecountry withamazcment. Friends 
aud foes alike are amazed. The people are 
beginning to think for themselves. When 
you started this movement, twenty weeks 
ago, your warmest friends and most en- 


-- Athusiastic workers dured not hope that you 
-.< yvould continue these Anti-poverty meetings 
an this mest remurkable and splendid man- 

mer. 


While we are astonished and delighted 
avith your success, our opponents are cor- 
respoudingly bewildered and confused. This 
fils us with courage and hope. 

‘Now, one word with reference to public 


‘senliment in the rural districts. While the 
- fact was that, on account of the hostility 


zroused against us by misrepresentation a 


few weeks ago, the peopie would not listen to 
wsverymuchon this subject, yet now it is 
—daifferent. 


Since the Syracuse convention was 
held a marked change has come over public 
sentiment thronshout the rural districts (a 
voice, “More will come over it by and” by!”), 
and we are now frequentiy asked about this 
hew movement; pevpie are becinuing to sus- 
pect that it has not been prescnied to them 
fairly in their papers; they are asking us for 
our views and they Hsten atteutively to us 


when we give them. They xwre not gaing to 
-wote with us this fall, of course; we cannot 


expect that, but we are geiting their attention; 
seare getting their enlightened considera- 


 tion-of wwhat we are trying to accomplish, and 
that is what we 


want to do at the present 
ime, and I suppose that is all we can expect 
do. That, however, is a great deal. 

(Cavill not say anything further; it would 


_. plmost bea mockery for me to attempt to in- 
_.erest you vy mentioning this gratifving re- 
sult. (A voice, “It is mighty interesting:”) I 


will put it of until after the election and come 
down here and aid you to celebrate the elec- 


pion of our state ticket and then try to muke 


you a speech. 
Mr. George, who arrived late and was sit- 


- fing in one of the boxes, was spied by some of 


the audience, and their cries of “George! 
George! were. quickly taken up by thon- 
sands. He was received with great applause 
as he appeared upon the platform. He spoke 
asfollows: . 

Thank you: Idkknow you all are anxiously 


-a@vaitine Lo hear Miss Munier and her choir. 


ats too lateto makea speech to-night; butl ean 

ay this with reference to what the chairman 
of our state commuttee has said. Isay, “Me, 
too” (Great applause and uproarivus laugh- 
ter. ) Thope, God sparing my life, to come 
bere after the election and to take part iu the 


| preatest glorification meeting we have ever 
dheara of. {great applause), the glorification 
ef a great political victory, the slorification 


of the first great triumph of a principle des 


ne ed@t9 conquer the world, the glorification 
~ an the vindication by the people of the right, 
Gn their justification of truth and courage and 


duty: aud justice. . (Great applause.) 
The collection brought in $209.87, including 
the fees of twenty-two new memters. A 


: gentleman oon the platform, a Kentuckian, 
‘Senta note to the chairman, saying that hie 
‘vould be one of one hundred, each to con- 


Shute © $100 to the campaign fund. 


-& Soug of Freedom. 
7 ain “Red, White and Blue”) 
pot may prate of protection, and fear 
e people are too free; 
rine of cur heart's best ageciicns we 
ate, Sweet Heigtns TY, to thee! 


nd a! d trade shall their freciiom have, too! 
There we stand! - 

r the reign of fell poverty: is over, with free 
trade and free land in view! 


the church thunder | forth comminations! 
Throvch the curse-smoke, our God: Ee 
sends His light! | 
StS of excommunication: can never 
free soul frein the right! - 
the veice of our Father God that’s ean 
ahe brave ete the see 


2, Jan of. our hearts adoration, our nlives 
“here we consecrate to thee! ~ 


for the hope of the whole world’s salvation, 


hangs all upon America. the free! 


swear Ubat our troth, it shall not sever. 


nv he stars in the welkin-dome, so blue, 
‘land that is free to all, forever, in the 
ign of the brave and the true! 


orus Ecypt. 
A Snine Who Would Not Go to Rome. 
New York Ciry.—At the retreat given to 


tt priests cf New York at Troy last week, 
‘the Jesuit who directed the exercises narrated 


the following historical event. When St. 


Liguori was in Naples directing the labors of 


his newly established Order of the Redeemer, 
a certain Signor Leggio was in charge of a 
branch of the order in the Vicinity of Rome. 
This Leggio was noted for his ostentatious 


-. professions of loyalty to authority, and even 


wrote pamphlets urging the doctrine of the 
pope's infallibility, before the church declared 
it to be so. He was full of pride and am- 
bition, entirely devoted to selfish interests, 
He accused 
&t. Liguori of meddling in politics, charging 
him with intrigues at the court of N aples, i and 
as being hostile and disrespectful to the holy 
See. 

All this was brought to the notice of the 
faint, and he was “strongly and frequently 
urged to go toRome and justify himself be- 
fore the pope. “Go to Rome, go to Rome,” 
Was constantiy dinned in his ears, even by his 


‘friends. But he persistently refused to take 
- She slightest measures of sel-justifieation. If 


BSbe pope was so unjust as to condemn him on 
Partisan and malicious representations, without 
uowledge of the real stateof [ acts, surely that 
placed the responsibility upon the holy father, 
and the injustice must be atoned for by those 
who wrought it. And so the saint died under 
the criminal imputations of his unscrupulous 
enemies, and under the condemnation of the 


‘pope. 


When, later, Pius VI learned the true state 
ofthe whole question, all be had to say was, 
“Alas! Thave unjustly condemned a saint of 
Goa; may the Lord pardon me.” 

it was remarkable, last week, with what 


_ Mmanimity the ninety-five priests applied this 
uae to the similar treatment of Dr. Mc- 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


It is a favorite notion of the pro-poverty 
press and platform that the land value tax 
will never be accepted by farmers or small 
home owners. If that tax were what its 
ignorant opponents describe it these classes 
would be hostile; but when the farmer and 
rural home owner learn what the tax is, as 
those of New York state will in the political 
campaign this fall, they will be even more 
eager to adopt it than the artisan classes 
of the city have been. 


W. T. Hopkins of Enterprise, Kan., for- 
wards a clipping from a paper of his state 
which gives a fair idea of the way the 
land value tax is misrepresented to farm- 
ers. Afteralong statement of what he 
supposes the land value tax to be and how 
it would affect the interests of farmers, the 
editor says: “This is a plain and simple 
statement of the Georgian land tax theory, 
put in the vernacular of the common peo- 
ple.” It would be better English and 
nearer the truth to say that it is a state- 
ment of the Georgean land tax theory, put 
into the vernacular of an ignorant editor. 

According to this Kansas quill, “under 
the George regime, the lawyer, the 
doctor, the merchant, the manufac- 
turer—men of every trade and profession 
who own no land and who only represent 
billions of dollars’ worth of personal prop- 
erty—wil! escape all taxation, and the 
whole burden will be thrown upon the 
farmer and home owner, except where 
business men carry on enterprises in their 
own stores and miljs.” There is more 
ignorance to the thousand ems in this 
quotation than there are puns in the fun- 
niest of Tom Hood’s jingles. 

Until we raise up a class of lawyers, doc- 
tors, merchants and manufacturers who 
ean live without land, we shall have no 
man of either class who, under the Jand 
value tax, can escape his share of public 
burdens. They all pay a land value tax 
now and to the full annual value of the 
land they use; but it goes into the pockets 
of Jandlords instead of going into the pub- 
lic treasury. 

This Kansas editor seems to think that a 
man who did not own the land he used 
would be untaxed. It is true he would not 
pay any more for the land than he pays 
now, but he now pays all he ought to pay. 
The trouble is that he pays the wrong 
man. He would pay no Jess under a land 
value tax except as the land he used fell 
in value, but so long as that land had a 
value he could not escape taxation. And 
he ought not to pay for anything but the 
land vaiue he appropriates. That, and 
that alone, of his wealth is produced by 
the community, and belongs to the com- 
munity; his personal property and land 
improvements being of his own pro- 
ductien, the community has no right to 
tuke them. When the community com- 
pels him to pay for the land value he ap- 
propriates it takes only what belongs to it; 
but when it compels him to give up to it 
of the products of his labor one penny 
over and above the land value he has ap- 
propriated it robs him. 


It is not true, however, that lawyers, 
merchants, manufacturers and doctors 
represent billions of dollars’ worth of 
personal property. What the astute 
Kansas editor means’ by personal 
property may be itemized as railroad 
stock, corporation and government bonds, 
andsoon. Of the value of this class of 
property, very little is a property value at 
all. So much of corporation stock and 
bonds as represents actual labor products, 
like rolling stock, rails and stations, is prop- 
erty value, and ought to be free of taxes; 
first, because the community did not  pro- 
duce these things, and second, to encourage 
the production of more. 
such stock and bonds as represents speciii 
privileges and ‘water’ isa mere device of 
robbery, bearing a relation to the industry 
of our time similar to what pirate ships 
bore to commerce a few generations ayo. 

When we propose to exempt labor pro- 
ducts from taxation, we mean labor pro- 
ducts. As for puoplic franchises that are 
special privileges, we would abolish them 
altogether. 


And how about the whole burden of 
taxation being thrown upon the farmer 
and hoine owner? 

The Kansas editor will certainly exclude 
tenant farmers. Jt is siranye that he does 
not classify tenant farmers with “men of 
every trade and profession who own no 
land;” for surely if doctors are to escape 
taxation tenunt farmers will too. The 
truth is that tenant farmers, like doctors, 


will pay the same ground tax that they 


do now, except as it falls in consequence 
of the fall of land values, and that what 
they pay will find its wav into the 
public treasury instead of settling, as it 
does now, in the coffers of landlords. 

And why does not the Kansas editor 
classify mortgaged farmers with doctors, 
lawyers and merchants? The mortgaged 
farmer is, to the extent of his mortguge, 
a tenant farmer. 


That the whole burden of taxation will 
be thrown upon farm owners and home 
owners is false upon the face of it. How 
about mine owners? How about factory 
owners? How about store owners? How 
about water front owners? How about the 
owners of vacant lots? 


The burden of taxation that house own- 
ers will have to bear will depend upon the 
value of the land upon which their homes 
are built. If they build on the most desir- 
able land in the communiiy—as poor home 
owners never do, by the way—they will 
have a high tax to pay; if they build on 
the least desirable land in the community— 
as poor home owners are now compelled 
to do—they will have little or no tax to 
pay; and according to the desirableness of 
the land upon which they build, from the 
least to the most desirable, so will their 
taxes-be graduated. If they adorn their 


grounds, embellish their houses, enlarge 


their living accommodations, or otherwise 
improve their homes, their taxes will be 
no more than if they let their homes run 
down to the level of pig Sties. 

Which is better for the home owner—to 
be taxed on every improvement he makes 


Ox oF Tax. | as he is now, or to be taxed only for the 


But so much of 


special privilege by way of location that he 
enjoys and to be left free to improve to the 
extent of his desire? 


The burden of taxation that farmers will 


have to bear will depend, like that of the 


home owner, on the value of the bare land 
they appropriate. Farmers are now taxed 
on the value of their land, their buildings, 
their fences, their drainage, their stock 
and their produce. Let our brilliant Kan- 
sas editor submit to the farmers of his ac- 
quaintance the alternative of a tax on all 
these values or on the valuc of the land 
alone, and see which they will choose. 

When the average working farmer ap- 
praises the value of his buildings, fences, 
drainage, stock and produce in one class 
and the value of his bare land in another, 
he will find that the totals are about as 
four toone. The total of the first class it 
is proposed to exempt; but under the pres- 
ent system the total of both classes is 
taxed, 


And this is not all... When taxes are im- 
posed solely on Jand values, so much land 
that is now held out of use for specuiation 
will seek a market that the value of all 
land will fall; and as it falls the farmers’, 
tax will recede. It is probable, if the spec- 
ulaiive value of land were eliminated, as it 
would be under the land value tax, that 
the value of the average working farmers’ 
improvements, stock and produce, com- 
pared to the value of his bare land, would 
be as ten toone. In many cases it would 
be as the whole is to nothing. 


Nor yetis this all. In addition to the direct 
taxes that a farmer now pays on his im- 
provements and stock, he pays an indirect 
tax on nearly everything he consumes. 
This is the customs and internal revenwe 
tax, which, as our Kansas editor says cor- 
rectly for once, would be abolished. 

Whether any farmer would deplore the 
abolition of the tariff, I am not prepared 
to say, for even farmers sometimes do 
very stupid things; but if he did, it would 
be on the ground that home industry ought 
to be protected, and not on the ground that 
farmers like to pay high prices for what 
they buy. 

Very well; we will defer any discussion 
of the question of protection. It is enough 
to be able to agree, as undoubtedly we 
shall, that if domestic industry ought to be 
protected, a bounty will protect it much 
more securely and distribute the protection 
much more equitably than a tariff. Sup- 
pose that sugar can be produced abroad 
for five cents a pound, while it cannot be 
done for less than ten cents athome. Now, 
if we wish to protect the sugar industry, 
we would, under the tarilY system, impose 
a tax of live cents a pound on foreign 
sugar, and then the farmer, the mechanic, 
the clerk, and all other consumers of sugar 
would have to pay a tax of five cents 
whenever they bought a pound of sugar. 
But under the bounty system, the manu- 
facturer would receive from the govern- 
ment five cents for every pound of sugar 
he manufactured, and the consumer would 
get his sugar for five cents a pound in- 
stead of ten. 

But where is the money to come from to 
pay these bounties? From the value of 
land. From the value of the farmers’ 
land? Yes, in part; but the farmer would 
have no more to pay than if there were no 
bounties, for his tax eould never exceed 
the annual value of his bare land. It 
would come chiefly from the value of 
mines and exceptionally desirable city lots, 
in which every one has by natural right 
un equal interest. And if the manufac- 
turer did not distribute_ the bounty among 
his emploves, but put it into his 
own pocket, as he now puts the tariff 
bounty, he would be brought to hooks very 
speedily and effectually. 


ar. 2 


Hone owners and farmers now bear the 


burden of taxes, and the land value tax 
would emancipate them. When we con- 
sider the special privileves that the wealthy. 
classes enjoy, their taxes are. exceedingly 
light compared to those of the house own- 
er and the farmer, whose special privi- 
leges are meager. The only speetal puis 
lege that the average home owner and 
working farmer enjoys is the exclusive 


right to a piece of lund, the value of which 
relatively to the value of the wealth he 
dre Wun: 


produces is a trifle; but there 
owners, city lot owners, railroad owners, 


telegraph owners and: currency mikers_ 
whose special privileges relatively. to the: 


wealth they produce. are in value close 
on to a hundred times. 
mines, for example, get 35 cents a ton for 
all coal mined; how much Wei uth do they 
produce? None. 
tax, which bears only upon special privi- 
leges, they, und such as they, and not the 
home owner or the farmer, would bear the 
burden of taxation, and it is in. the interest 


of beneficiaries of these special privileges. 


that the farmeris appealed to to defeat the 
land value tax. 


Thus far of the farmer who owns his 
farm and the head of a family who owns 
his home. But what of the tenant farmer 
and the tenant house holder, two constant- 
ly growing classes? They must now pay 
annually to a landlord all that their land is 
worth and an indirect tax on what they 
consume, as well as Grect taxes. Under 
the land value tax they would pay no more 
for the land than they do now; indeed, 
they would pay less, for land values would 
fall with the increase of the market supply 
of land. They would pay no more for the 
improvements than they do now, but less; 
for with the increase of production and re- 
duction of land values both parties to an 
exchange would get more with less work. 
And they would pay no taxes on whut 
they consumed, nor any other tax except 
what they paid to the landlord in the form 
of ground rent, 


But the sum total of benefits to the 
farmer and the home owner is not yet 
reached. 
average home owner are workingmen. I 
have considered, so far, only the benefits 
they will enjoy as consumers; their benefits 
as producers are yet to be secn. We have 
already observed that their interests as 
capital owners and laborers are greater 
than their interests as Jand owners; there- 
fore a tax that exempts their interesis as 
capital owners and laborers, even thougin 
it wholly absorbes their interests as land 
owners, must be beneficial tg them, And 


i 


vast tracts of land that: have 


‘they would abandon. the Jands, 


Owners. of coal |: 


Under the land value’ 
t evalue) much of a 


The average farmer and the. 


so itis. The wages of their labor w il rise 
with wages g¢ enerally. 

Stating the proposition in the terms of 
political economy, the land vaiue tax will 
‘aise the margin of production, and 
wages rise with the rise of the margin of 
production wages will rise with the im- 
position of the land value tax. In terms 
more familiar to the Kansas editor, the 
land value tax will abolish the value of all 
jand not especially desirable. Any Jand 
that is not in demand for use will bear no 
rent; and land that is not more desirable, 
even though in use, will also be free of 
rent. Consequently, occupiers of such 
land will have no tax to pay. Now, there 
is a great deal of just such land, but be- 
cause it is held out of use for speculation 
users of Jand must take up with less desir- 
able locations, and as wages are freeulated 
by the produce of the least desirable land 
in use wages are lower now than they will 
be when the more desirable locations are 
to be had free of rent or purchase price. 

By wages is meant, of course, the re- 
turn for one’s labor, whether paid by an 
employer as in factories, or directly out 
of his produce as in the case of farmers. 
Hence, the condition of a working farmer 
in his capacity of producer, as well as in 
that of consumer, must improve under the 
land value tax, as will that of the small 
home owner, whatever be his vocation. 


It is curious that men like the Kansas 
editor should insist that Jay Gould, the 
Vanderbilts, the Huntingtons and the 
Mackeys would escape all taxation under 
the land value tax, in spite of the fact that 
those worthics, who never exhibit any dis- 
position to pay any more taxes than they 
can help, utterly refuse to have anything 
to do with the land value tax, and get as 
mad as hornets at the mere possibility of 
its adontion. Gould and his confreres 
know their business better than the Kansas 
editor does. 


One of the difficulties in the way ofa 
clear understanding of the effect of the 
land value tax upon farmers is a confusion 
ofterms. Rent is so commonly used to 
designate annual payments for the use of 
real estate, including improvements with 
the land, that it is difficult at times to con- 
fine the term to its economic meaning. In 
this connection John Simmons of the 
Grangers’ league of Bradford county, 
Pennsylvania, who declares himself in 
hearty sympathy with our movement, 
mukes this apt illustration: : 

“If ona given piece of land $300 worth 
of labor will yield $800 of product, such 
land wiil be free, and we can cultivate it 
without paying taxes; but if on a piece of 
Jand of equal area $300 worth of labor will 
vield S700 of product, $400 will be the rent 
of that land, and if the tax be fully im- 
posed, will go into the public treasury, 
thus leaving to the farmer the same in- 
come for the same work on the poorer as 
on the better laud.” . 

This isa good illustration provided it be 
always remembered that the tax will 
cause the abandonment of so much land 
now held for speculation that the value 
of labor will rise and that of land will fall. 
Thus: there may be so much unappropri- 
ated land that will yield $700 to given labor, 
that land which yields less to the same la- 
bor will not be used. In that case the fa- 
bor that was before worth only $300 will 
be worth $700, and land yielding $760 to 
that Tabor will be free, while land yield- 
ing $300 will rent for $100. 

And if Philip Bausch of New York will 
carefully consider this illustration he can 
answer his question for himself. He wants 
to know ‘‘what would become of. those 
no. value, 
which have been taken by railroad. mag- 
nates, foreien syndicates,” ete., and in- 
quires whether they would still remdin in 
the hands of the robbers or be contiscated 
for the rightful use of all men.” It would 
make no difference if they were left in the 
hands of the ro obbers. - So long as the rod- 
bers exacted nothing for the use of them 
no faxes would be required: but when the 
robbers put,a price or rent upon them they 
would have to pay taxes according to the 
price. After the robbers discovered that 
there was no profit for mere landlords, 
whiche 
would then be as. common as a hotel hat 


‘rack to the umbrellas of the gues StS. 


‘Thequ esti ion of Huso oBelgram is perha ips 
pertinent here. . He asks wheiher taxes. 
laid generaily on real estnte 
the value of land and improveinents taker 
together—alfect the value of. the 
land. Yes, they line that tends a So 


improvements tends to increase their value 
by discouraging improvements in the same 


line; but.so much of it as falls: upon the. 


bare lund tends to diminish the ian vilue 


by making it more expensive to hold land” 


out of use and thus making a larger mar- 
ket supply of Jand than there would be if 
the tax w ere Ww holly on hope ovenients. 


A ease relating to far mers 1s put by 
“Ansonia.” «It is as. follows: A. working: 
farmer owns seventy actes .of land in 
Wayne county, Pa.; forty acres are scrub 
land and thirty are under grain culture. 
The Jand is ten miles from a railroad sta- 
tion, and the market price for grain is not 
sufficient to.enable the farmer to hire help; 
taxes are e only $19.80 per year. And now 
“Ansonia” asks how the land value tax 
will help that farmer. ; 

In the first place the land would not be 
worth anything, and the farmer would pay 
no tax; that would save him $10.80.a year. 
In the next place, a better market for his 
grain would be produced; that would in-. 
crease his income, 
would have no indirect taxes to pay on 
what he consumed; that would increase his 
savings. Finally, there would be so much 
better land than his to be had for nothing: 
that he would lose no time In turning his 
back on the scrubs and going where he 
could make a better living with less work.’ 


But here comes Philip Bausch with 
another question. He has heard so much 
about land being made free by the land 


value tax, that he is curious to know from. 


what source government will derive its 
revenues, 

Government will derive its revenues from 
land that is not free. Labor naturally 
goes to the best land that is accessible to 


‘ber of dogs any family might keep. 


sp ‘proposed to tax land, 
thst fs, pee. ig 


Te 


real estate tax as falls én the 


on ihe land. 


In the next place, he’ 


it. If there isso much of the best land 
that, after all who want it are supplied, 
there is still some left, then even the best 
land will be free. Butwhen all of the best 
is occupied, the second best is taken up, 
and the best has a value, while all below it 
has none. When the second best is all oc- 
cupied, the third best is taken. up, and the 
second best has a value, while the first best 
has a higher value, and. all. below the 
second best is free. And so on from grade 
to grade. That quality of land of which 
partis still unappropriated, as well as all of 
a lower grade, is free, while all. of 
hicher gr ades has’ value: It is from 
these higher -grades— that. 
will derive its revenue, and to the highest 
of the lower grades that labor will resort 
for free Opportunities, 


Here is an Ohio editor who sees the 
evil of speculative land — holdings, but 
frowns upon the land value taxas one that 
would compel the user of land. to pay all 
taxes while letting railroads, mills, fac- 
tories and banks go free. I have passed 
through Ohio, but it was on an express 
train that went so fast that I had no op- 
portunity to see any of those wonderiful 
railroads, mills, factories and banks which, 
according to this Ohio editor, are not at- 
tached to the land. And, candidly, Ido 
not believe there are any such railroads, 
mills, factories and banks, even in Ohio. 
To me it seems that the editor has thought- 
lessly expressed himself; and it is from 
such an editor that one might expect such 
a proposition for abolishing speculation in 
land as he makes. He proposes to so 
change the form of deeds as to make oc- 
cupancy accompanied with toil a condition 
of the grant. “This,” he says, ‘would be 
a, positive death blow to holding for rental 
purposes, and no man could have a title to 
land that he did not occupy and cultivate.” 
But who would determine what constituted 
occupancy, and how would he determine 
it? Ifa man covers a piece of ground 
with a building he may be said to occupy 
the ground, but how about his vard, and 
how about the occupancy of ground that 
is fenced. in? And who shall determine 
what is toil on 2 piece of ground, and how 
shall it be determined? It requires toil to 
raise a cucumber, and also to raise a thou- 
sand acres of wheat. Would the toil in 
one case as in the other secure title to the 
same area of land? And though aman 


could not rent out bis land, what would 


prevent him from hiring men to work it? 
And, pray, where is: the essential differ- 
ence? 

It is curious to note how anxious some 
people are-to substitute cumbersome, in- 
effectual, unscientific, impracticable and 
complex schemes for remedying the evils 
of landlordism for the simple, scientific, 
effective and just method of making every 
one pay to the public the value of any 
special privilege in land he may enjoy and 


allowing him to keep intact the product of 


his own-labor. 


It is a similar kind of half thought on 
the subject that fails to realize the 
remedial completeness of the land value 
tax. Here isSmart Alexander of Okobojo, 
Dakota (a signature which I presume has 
been evolved from the familiar ‘Smart 
Alec’”),-who inquires whether it would not 
be necessary: ‘‘to supplement the land 
rulue tax by a law limiting the amount of 
land a person can own.” Of course not. 
The tax itself, when fully imposed, would 
do that better than any limitation law 
could. One.might as. wellask whether a 
prohibitory tax on dogs ought not to be 
supplemented by a Jaw limiting” the num- 
When 
aman has to pay the full ‘annual value of 
the land he appropriates he will not ap- 
propriate more than he can use profitably, 
and that will leave plenty for ev eryone in 
every. con nmunity. 


The idea. of Jimiting the area of land : 
man might hold dominated the land re- 
form movement of. forty years ago; and 


among the survivors of that agitation are. 


men who still oppose the- land value tax. 
They agree that God made the land for all 


‘His’children: a principle that Hes at the 


base of the tax reform, but chietly for that 
very reason oppose the tux. To tax land, 
they claim, is to put 2 > money value on 2 
divine creation. They would have all land. 
free, which is a. . 
Their opposition to the land value tax is 
founded on vw misconception. 


but land values, a communal creation. 

Of these old land reformers, Mr. Invalls 
and Professor E Robert W. Hume, are the 
most’ prominent s survivors. 


itself clearly to his mind, and 
writing fron: Long Island City, he says: 


Asan old: laud reformer I have jong ven- 
| tured to dispute the propriety, or even the- 
| right, of mankind to place any money values 
But after 2 careful examination | 


of the subject, lam free to admit that Isee 
no other way in which the real freedom of the 
land can be established than in that Proposed 
by Mr. George. 


Many of us who for years. have ‘advocated 
the doctrine that the admission of man’s: claim. 
to- the own ership of Jand is ay impious and: 


economical error, bave seen no way in which 
the evil coutd be eradicated save by ithe en- 
actment of a law decreeing that individual 


ownership of land should cease with the de- 


mise of- its preseny possessors. 

If such a law were passed, howecer it 
would not be sufficient to meet the case. A 
owns a house and lot: in New York city: the 


house is werth $5,000, the lot $10,00U. A} 
dies, after such a law has been enacted, and- 


his son B succeeds him in the POSSESSION: of 
that house. Twenty years pass; the house is 
certainly worth less, but what is to prevent B 
from obtaining $20,000 for it, the 
being what is called the ‘unearned. incre- 
ment” of the land? : 4g =e; 


But, if I rightly understand Mr. Geerce’s” 


proposition, it is thas the community which 


has been the means of causing or pr oducing 


that ‘unearned increment” shall, by. taxation, 
recover it into the possession of those who 
have produced it, Who are all represented in 
the state. This is simply justice. But, asl 
deny man’s right to place money values on 
vod- created and god-given weaith in- any 


form whatever, Ishail not term Mr. George’s . 


proposition “the taxation of the land,” but 
what it really is—“‘the taxation of the un- 


earned increment on the land,” a buman in-: 


ergase Which man is rightfully justified in 


government. 


‘land values they appropriate. - 


the subject as Professor Harris 1s. 
true that the rate of assessment for taxes is 
usually fixed at two-thirds. of the market 


simple. impossibility. 


Tt is not} 
‘the: divine cre: ution; PP 


Until: recently - 
Professor Hurne was. misled. by overlook- 
ine the essential distinction bet tween dand { 
and land value as a subject of taxation; 
but in-a_ careful- re-examination of the 
whole subject this. distinction has. pre- 
“sented 


$5,000 added 


‘placing a money value on, and tan 
pleasure. nse 
Professor Hume is epee coe in oe 


on the land,” : 
habit of putting it, whe ts tior . 
values.” Men lke Professor Hume, whos 
life has been devoted to the work of reco 
ering the land for its rightful owners, are 
welcome additions to the growing host 
that is now gathering behind the cross. 3) 
the new crusade. 


Notes. Hing 
H. G. S., Middletown, Ct.—-You a: 

titled to naturalization as soon as you ‘sb 
have been five -yearsin this country. Ef 
were Uncer eighteen years of afte when yo 
came here you need not take. cut: first pape 
but if you were older than eighteez when y 
ecume, You must take oub first papers two | 


yeurs before applying for naturalization. ee 


First and second papers are issued by any 
court of record. The expense is slight. 

M. L. AnpbeRSoN, Pasadina.—Read. the 
chapter.on interest and the law of interest in 


“Progress and Poverty;” also the chapter on. 


the correlation of the laws of Wages, interest ~ 
and rent. Bue 
MIcHAEL B. Capp, Haverhill, Mass.—(1) Te 
is not the. so-called “wage.workers” alone. 
who have produced ail wealth, but. workers 
generally. If artificial means ‘of production 
had been produced once for all, and could not 
be destroyed, worn out, reproduced, in- 
creased or diminished, there would be some 
point. to your alleced analogy; but as all 
wealth and all artificial means. of pruduction, 
are fleeting things which labor must. con- 
stantly reproduce, there is no parallel be- 
tween them and natural means of production, 
which were created once for all, which do not 
Wear out and which cannot be reproduced, in- 
creased or diminished. The difference is 
analogous to that between barrels: ef oil and 
an oil well, or puils of coal and a. coal mine. 
——(2), When land is. common. the laborer 


-will not be obliged to give part of his wages 


in the shape of profits to idle people. —(3) it. 
is nob proposed to tax land owners according 
tothe land they use,+but according to the 
Therefore the 
farmer who works on twenty acres of land 
Will not pay. twenty times as much as the: 
manufacturer who uses. only one acre, unless 
both use land of the same value per acre.——~ 
(Mem.) Your ideas of what the land value 
tux is are derived, not. from its advocates, 
but from its enemies. Read “Progress and 
Poverty” instead of editorials in the pro-pov- 
erty. press. 

AN ANTI-PovERTY aie New York.—If 
Mr. Murphy and. his friend: owned two. ad- 
jomiug lots of equal value, and Mr. Murphy, 
having only $500, put up a house worth 
$500, and his friend, having $5,000, put up a 


-house worth 35,0U0, Mr. Murphy would pay ay 


high a tax as his friend... This would.be just, 

fur each would appropriate the same value. 
of common property. Two things make it, 
at first biush, seem unequal: Oneis the habit 
we bave acquired of wrongfully regarding 
land as private property, and the other is the 
assumption that because Mr. Murphy hes only 


$500 he cannot build a house worth more than 


3500.. As tothe ownership of: land, we may 
suppose that Mr. Murphy will agree that land. 
is of right common property, and as to his as- — 
sumption that he could build only to the ex- 
tent of his ready money, you should advise . 
him that free land, by emancipating labor, 
will make an unlimited market for his Jabor, 
so that if be does uot build as good a house ag 
ne neighbor it will he not because he has less 

ready “capital, but because such a house in 
ack a place would be unprofitable, or because 
he is not willing to. Work as hard or intelli- 
gently as his neighbor. (2) The lady wha 
owns a house on-ground owned by the Stuy- 
vesants, to whom she pays $500 a year 
ground -rent, would pay no tax at all, unless 
the land were worth more than $500 a year, 
in which case she would pay, in lieu of all 
other taxes, the difference between 3500: and 
the annual value of the bare land. 

HENRY T, Morris, Philadelphia, Pa.—The 
extract. from Professor Harris's Forum artis 
ele, which some of your friends think a poser, 
roes to show that they are as ignerant of 
It is not - 


Value; itis nearer. one-half for improved. land. 


-and one-quarter for unimproved, and unim-~. 


proved is often appraised us lowas eighteen 
per cent. No trustworthy estimate of the 
lind rents of the country has ever been made; 
butat has been shown that the Ground rents 
fer that part: of Mar en . 


lis ies- below. For t 


and to- ‘So 1a 


that. great 
every: 


proud rents, 
for labor that 


profitable to ke 


JOHN McCAne, Philadel 


revenue could be. collects 


to meet all public 
land.values of you 
them mith YOu 


protection. If “pro 


could be secem Elst 


: bounties Than by 2 ta 
-Yeceived a. bounty 
‘it with his ‘workmen, 


know ity; but now ee che! 


“bounties indirectly in the form o 


en foreign products he clo 
When bis. men-want hicher wa 


proclaims that it is nobody 
‘much he makes. 


! Workingr 
fited by bounties; but th 
tarilf, asthe enslav 


- of your coal regions 
value tax would mak 


poor man, but no mat 


-Many poor men own la a 


it  fossbie. 

we can use. - Wi 
“oy er production” 
ficult: for produce 


gether, and would d 


restored to the peopl 


“yenr refer to are answ 
’Proeress and. Por ae 


‘you can meet any Of ya 
you are but-a boy and the. 
read the book. prove its 
chapter by comparing 
‘ditions of sociz! and. b: 
familiar to you. .For:eoii: 
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PLATFORM OF THE UNITED LABOR 
PARTY. 


Adepted at Syracuse August 19, 18S7. 


We, the delecates of the united Jabor party of New 
Work, in staie cunvention assembicd, hereby reassert, 
@s the fundamental platform of the party, and the 
Basis on Which we ask the co-operation of citizens 
of other states, the following declaration of prin- 
eipies adopted on September 23, 1886, by the convention 
of trade and labor associations of the city of New 
Work, that resulted in the formation of the untted labor 
party. 

“Holding that the corruptions of government and the 
impoverishment of labor result from neglect of the self- 
evident truuhs proclaimed ‘by the founders of this re- 
public that all men care created equal and are 
endowed by their Creator with unalienable rights, we 
aim at the abolition of asystem which compels men to 
pay their feliow creatures for Ube use of God's gifts to 
all, and permits monopulizers to deprive labor of 
matural oppurtunities fur eniployment, tius Ning the 
land with tramps and paupers and bringing wbout an 
wnnatural conmpeulien Which tends to reduces wages to 
starvation rates and to make the wealth producer the 
industrial sive of those whe grow rich by his teil. 

“Hoiding, moreover, that the udvantages arising from 
socia! growth and improvement belong to society ut 
large.we aim at the abolition of the system which makes 
euch beneficent inventions as the railrond and tele- 
graph 2 meuiis for the oprression of the peuple and the 
@getandizement of an. aristocracy of wealth and 
power. We declare the true purpo-e of government to 
bethe maintenatce of that sacred right of property 
which Zives to cvery one opportursty toemploy his labor, 
a@nd security that beshall enjoy its fruits; to prevent the 
strong from oppressing the weak, and ie unscrupulous 
from robbing tbe honest; and todo for the equal benetit 
of all such things “s can be better done by organized soci- 
ety than by individuals; and we aim at the abolition of 
a@lllaws which cise toany class of citizens advVantaces, 
either judicial, Huaneiai, mdustrial or political, that 
@re not equally shared Uv ail others.” 

We call upon all who seek the emancipation of Jabor, 
@nd who would make the American union and its com- 
ponent stites democratic communwealths of really 
free and independent citizens, to ignore all minor differ 
ences and join with us in organizing a great national 
party on this broad platform of natural rights and 
equal justice, We donot aim at securing any forced 
a@quality in the distributon of wealth, We do not pro 
pose that the state shall attempt tocontrel production, 
eonduct distribution, or in any wi-e interfere with the 
freedom of the individual to use tris labor or capital in 
eny Way that may seem properto him and that will 
tot interfere withthe equal rights of others. Nor do 
We propose that the state shall take possession of 
fend and either work it or rent it out. What 
We propose is not the disturbing of any man in 
ws holding or title, but Ly abolishing all taxes on indus- 
#Y or iis products, to leave to the producer the full 
@ruits of his exertion and by the taxation of land values, 
exclusive of improvements, to devote to the comnion 
ese and benelit those values, which, arising not from 
the exertion of the individual, but from the growth of 
eociety, belong justiy to the community as a whole. This 
m@creased taxation of land, not according to 11s area, but 
@ccording to its Value, must, While relieving the working 
farmer and small homestead owner of the undue bur- 
@ens now imposed upun them, make it unprofita- 
ble tohboldJand for specuiation,and ius throw open 
a@bundant opportunities for the employment of labor 
a@ud the building up of homes, 

While thus simptifying government by deing away 
with the borde of officials required by the Present sys- 
tem of taxation and ‘with its incentives to fraud and 
corruption, We would further promote the cunimon weal 
@ndé further secure the equal rights of all, by placing un- 
der public control such agencies as are in their nature 
Monopolies: We would have our municipalities supply 
their inhabitants with water, ligLt and heat; we would 
Bave the general government issue 2ll moneys, Without 
the intervention of banks; we would adda postal tele- 
@raph system and postal savings banks to the Postal 
e@ervice, and would assume public control and owner- 
ebip of those iron rouds which have become the high- 
Ways of modern commerce. 

While declaring the f oregoing to be the fundamental 
principles and aims of the united Jabor party, and 
hile conscious that no réform can give effectual and 
permanent relief to labor that docs not involve the 
egal recorzniuon of equal rights to natural opportunt- 
ties, We nevertieless, us measures of relief from some 
@®@ the evilcfiects of ignoring those nights, favour such 
Megislation as may tend to reduce the hours of Jabor, 
to prevent the emplcyment of chiidren of tender yeurs, 
Se avoid the competition of convict laber with houest 
Ondustry, to secure the sanitary inspection of tene 
ments, factories and mines, and to put an end to the 
abuse of conspiracy laws. 

We desire also to so simplify the procedure of our 
eourts and diminish the expense of lezal proceedings, 
that the poor may be placed onan equality with the rich 
@nd the long delays winch nuw result in Scandalous 
miscarriages of justice may be prevented. 

And since the Laliot 1s the only means by which in our 
gepublic the redress of political anc social grievances is 
€o besought, we especiatiy and emphatically declare for 
the adoption of what is known as the “Australian evs. 
tem of voung,” an order that the effectual secrecy of the 
@allot and the relief of candidates tor public office 
from the heavy experses nuw UNnpuseg wpon then, 
May prevent bribery and intimidation, do away with 
Practical discriminations in favor of tbe rich amd un- 
@crupulous, and Jessen the pernicious infremce of 
Money in politics. 

An support of these aims we solicit. the co-operation 
@ ali patriotic citizens who, sick of the degracation of 
Politics, desire by constitutional methods to establish 
gustice, to preserve liberty, to extend the spirit of 
Sraternlty, and to elevate Lumanity. 


Heo Our Friecds Thronzhout the State. 

TaE STANDARD invites correspondence from 
Sts friends throughout the state relating to 
the progress of the campaign, and giving facts 
which may illustrate or bear upon the princi- 
ples advecated by the united labor party. 
Such correspondence should be brief, and con- 
fined to the recital of facts, to avoid undue 
pressure upon our columus. 


THE CONSTANT FACTOR. 

That was a significant cable dispatch 
from London which appeared in the Even- 
tng Suz on Monday of this week. It an- 

> nounced a translation from the Russian of 
yan article supposed to be from the pen of 
Stepniak, which reviews the tendencies of 
the labor movement throughout the world, 
and claims ihat in nearly every country 
where discontent is rife among the masses 
less attention is being paid than formerly 
to what is technically known as “‘the wages 
question,” 2nd more to the relations of the 
people to the land. The land question is 
now in fact, so runs the article, the “con- 
stant factor” in the labor agitation of the 
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world, whatever ldcal variation there may 
be as to additional questions. The nihilists 
of Russia are pushing it to the front; 
among the socialists of Germany the theory 
that the distress of the people is largely due 
to the fact that their rights in the land have 
been usurped is assuming importance; and 
the trades congress of Great Britain has 
recently demanded a tax on land which 
would finally result in the people owning it. 
That the writer of the article in question, 
whether he be Stepniak or not, 1s no super- 
ficial observer, is evident from his view 
of the land question in Ireland. On the 
surface it would appear that Ireland is in 
the van, but this writer looks below the 
surface and declares what is the truth, 
that the Irish Jand movement is not on 
natural lines. The present land agita- 
tion in Ireland only proposes a change of 
landlords, not a restoration of the land to 
the people. 

Acd in still another respect the writer of 
the article exhibits clearness of mental 
vision by attributing great importance to 
the land movement in this country, and 
recognizing that the chief fault of former 
schemes of common ownership of land is 
avoided by the system of taxation of 
rental values, as proposed by the American 
agitators. 

This Russian article is important and 
significant. Important in that it is evi- 
dently the work of a critical observer of 
events, and significant in that it shows 
that even in a country where oppression 
has fullest sway and the masses are most 
degraded, the great truth that freedom of 
natural opportunities is the first firm step 
in the direction of perfect liberty and 
hivher civilization, is gaining recognition. 

It. is, indeed, true that the land question 
has become the ‘‘constant factor” in all 
real democratic agitation the world over, 
whatever may be the minor demands here 
and there advanced. It has become and 
must remain the chief stone of the corner in 
the social edifice. With the land restored and 
man thereby freed, the advance of civiliza- 
tion will be easy and rapid, and in its bene- 
fits all may share. Then monopoly will 
raise its head only to Jose its head; the con- 
flict between Jaborers and capitalists will 
cease, because laborers can become capi- 
talists and capitalists must be laborers; 
political independence will revive where 
industrial dependence has strangied it, and 
develop’ where absolutism has until now 
held sway; the Word will no longer bow to 
the purse; and it will be possible—if it be 
desirable—to make the dream of co-opera- 
tion a reality. 


LABORERS CAN LEAVE THE STATE. 

The Star, in an amusingly weak at- 
tempt to controvert the first plank in the 
Syracuse platform, shows how little atten- 
tion many editors pay to the subjects they 
attempt to discuss. The declaration in 
question is, word for word, the famous 
Clarendon hall platform on which the great 
fight of the united labor party was made 
last year; and yet the Star evidently never 
heard of 1t before, and treats it as an en- 
tirely new utterance. In the course of its 
article the Star savs: 

No laborer is by New York law deprived of 
‘natural opportunitics for employment.” He 
can leave the state if he wishes. 

This is surely frank enough. If the 
workingmen of New York find existing 
conditions unsatisfactory, they can get 
out and leave the state to those satis- 
fied with matters as they are. This is the 
response to labor's just complaint by a 
newspaper that claims to be the only *‘or- 
gan” of the democratic party published in 
this city. How do workingmen like such 
democracy? 

They will answer this question for them- 
selves atthe polls this fall, They cherish 
the idea that they have just as good a 
right to live and thrive ia tue state of New 
York as any one else can have, and they 
prepose, instead of submitting to be driven 
outto seek in vain for better conditions 
eisewhere, to use the power that is in their 
hands to establish here conditions that wiil 
enable them to enjoy the full fruits of their 
toil, and to thereby assure to the whole 
people of this state an era of such pros- 
perity that people will be drawn to New 
York instead of being driven away. 

The state of New York is big enough 
and rich enough to afford to every man, 
woman and child within its limits, and to 
many millions more, a comfortable living. 
All that is necessary to assure this is that 
every able-bodied and industrious man 
within the commonwealth should have 
continuous opportunity to exert his pro- 
ductive powers for his own benefit, and 
full power to exchange on equal terms the 
product of his own labor for the product of 
the labor of others. The difficulty is that 
such a state of affairs has come about that 
a large number of men cannot find con- 
tinuous opportunity to produce the 
wealth that they would gladly create, 
and that those who do work fail 
to veceive their full earnings and 
are therefore unable to gratify those 
wants that would, if gratified, keep our 
tradesmen busy. This is just as true of 
every other part of this country as it is of 
New York, and the thinking people of this 
state have set about remedying the evil 
right here athome. They see clearly that 
if the vast sum now exacted by a few indi- 
viduals from the whole peopie in the shape 
of ground rent were turned into the public 
treasury, where it equitably belongs, all 
other taxes could be remitted; that land 
now held for speculation would be brought 
into use, and that the public funds would 
be so swelled that many things could be 
easily done for the general benefit that 
cannot be attempted with the funds raised 
by the present burdensome system of tax- 
ation, which retards industry and taxes en- 
terprise and thrift. 

Seeing this, the people of New York 
propose to remedy the evils under which 


they suffer, and having accomplished this, 
they will continue to live here and enjoy 
the fruits of their own patriotic work; and 
they regard as presumptuous and impu- 
dent to the last degree the suggestion that 
if they are not satisfied with existing con- 
ditions they can leave the state. Itis quite 
natural, however, so long as a com- 
paratively few people are allowed to imag- 
ine that they are the true owners of the 
great state of New York, that a newspaper 
seeking to represent their views should 
talk in this high handed way of evicting 
the great mass of men who are denied 
their natural right in the soil on which 
they live. 


——————————————_—_—_— 

The pro-poverty press is getting a little 
temporary amusement out of the notion 
that farmers will have nothing to do with 
the proposition to tax land values, The 
fun of the thing is in the supposition that 
such a tax would increase the burdens that 
now fall on farmers. But next week the 
state campaign will open, and the pro-pov- 
erty press will have a first class excuse for 
laughing on the other side of its mouth. 
The fun of the thing will then be in the 
fact, which the farmers will. learn, that a 
tax on land values exclusively, falls with 
less severity on farmers than on any other 
class, and will be to them an actual reduc- 
tion of taxation. Farmers never have com- 
plained of measures that reduce their taxes, 
and they are not likely to begin now. 


The least valuable land is farming land, 
while the most valuable is city land and 
mining land. A tax on land values, there- 
fore, wil! fall with greatest weight on own- 
ers of city lots and mines, 

But it is not proposed merely to tax land 
values; it is proposed at the same time to 
exempt all other vaiues. The principal 
value of most farms is the value of im- 
provements, which will go untaxed; but 
the principal value of mines and of a large 
proportion of citv lots is not the value of 
improvements, but the value of natural 
opportunity and advantageous location, 
which will be taxed. An exemption of 
improvement value, therefore, will exempt 
the farmer in greater proportion than any 
other proprietor. 


It may be as the pro-poverty press inti- 
mates, that farmers carry a good deal of 
wax in their ears; but they do not carry so 
much that it cannot be picked out to make 
room for a solid chunk of truth. And 
when the misrepresentations as to the 
nature of the land value tax are brushed 
away, it will not take the farmer long to 
understand that this form of tax is in 
great degree, as to him, a measure to 
abolish taxes. 


It is a curious fact that the socialists 
take up with this view of the pro-poverty 
press. They profess to believe that labor 
creates all wealth—though what they mean 


it is difficult to understand, since land, 


which labor can no more create than it can 
create ichthyosauri, is by them classified 
as wealth; that labor is robbed of its fruits; 
and that labor is one in interest. And vet 
they look upon the farmer with suspicion, 
and have no confidence in the possibility 
of bringing him into a labor movement 
that contemplates the making of land com- 
mon property. Their opinion of the Amer- 
ican farmer is perhaps well grounded. He 
would probably be the last man to consent 
to a scheme of Jand tenure that made him 
a tenant, and dependent on the state; but 
he will be in the lead in demanding a sys- 
tem of taxation that will free him from all 
taxes on what he raises and what he buys, 
and offer him access to the land of his 
choice on no other condition than that he 
shall pay a tax equal to its annual value 
as bare land, which, as he weil knows, 
will in most cases be less than he pays 
now, and in many cases be nothing at all. 


Whether it is lack of sense, lack of logic 
or lack of honesty that is responsible for 
the occasional insinuations that public 
ownership of railroads is as socialistic as 
public ownership of machinery, makes little 
difference; the truth is that the two propo- 
sitions are radically different in principle. 
To make machinery public property is to 
interfere with the liberty of the individual. 
It may be a wholesome interference, or 
not; that need not now be discussed. It is 
enough that it isan interference. But to 
make railroads public property is not an 
interference with the liberty of the indi- 
vidual; it is a restoration to the public of 
one of its functions. 

Any one competent to make machinery 
can do so without a franchise, provided he 
is not denied his natural right of access to 
natural opportunities; but no onecan make 
and manage a railroad without permission 
of the cominunity with whose individual 
rights it may to a greater or less extent in- 
terfere. The maintenance of public high- 
ways is a public function which individuals 
cannot perform without a public franchise; 
the manufacture and use of machinery is a 
private function which any one may per- 
form, unless he is prohibited. Therefore, 
to require railroads to be publicly owned 
and operated is to insist that the state shall 
not delegate its functions to individuals; 
while to require that machinery shall be 
ov-ned and managed by individuals is to 
insist that the public shall not interfere 
with individual freedom. 


In a recent issue of the Journal of 
United Labor Mr. Powderly relates an in- 
cident that occurred on a railroad train. 
Mr. Powderly, in talking with a group of 
six men, took a paper from his pocket 
and read a paragraph beginning, “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident—that 
all men are created equal,” etc. One of 
the group exclaimed: “The man who 
wrote that was ad—d agitator. It is just 


such stuff as that that is turning the heads . 


of the honest laboring men of the country.” 


But one of the remaining five men smiled, 
thus indicating a knowledge that the pas- 
sage denounced was a part of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. With one exception, 
they were employers of Jabor, and one of 
them isa director in a national bank in 
New York. 

This incident illustrates one of the gravest 
dangers that the labor movement has to 
encounter, and that is the almost hopeless 
ignorance of those who claim to be the 
educated class. A great educational work 
has been carried onin the trades unions 
and Knights of Labor assemblies, by which 
men have become familiar with the po- 
litical history of our country and with 
many theories of political economy. 
Meanwhile, the employers of these very 
men, entirely occupied with schemes of 
gain and plans for pleasure, have stood 
still, and are now called upon to face, 
without a particle of mental preparation, 
a problem from which there is no escape. 
There was a time when such men knew 
more than the ordinary workmen of such 
subjects, but that time has long since 
passed, and we greatly doubt if six Eng- 
lish speaking men could be found in the 
ranks of organized labor, five of whom 
would not recognize a passage from the 
Declaration of Independence if read in 
their presence, while we are sure that not 
one could be found who would denounce 
the sentiments of that great ,proclamation 
of freedom. 

The work of education is still going on 
among the workingmen. Lecturers, stump 
speakers, Journalists and tract writers find 
everywhere thousands of toilers ready to 
listen and eager to learn, and right before 
our eyes we see forming that consensus of 
public opinion that will finally make the 
declared principles of the united labor party 
in this state the platform of thoughtful 
and conservative workingmen throughout 
the country; but meanwhile nothing is 
doing to enlighten the great body of busi- 
ness and professional men who foolishly 
suppose that they “know it all” without 
study and who denounce as revolutionary 
the fundamental principles of democratic 
governnent. Such people look to the 
newspapers for information, but unhappily 
many editorial writers are ignorant or 
prejudiced, while the news gatherers, 
whose task is 1o amuse rather than to in- 
form, think expositions of doctrine dull 
reading. Clearly we need, as a part of 
the great labor movement, a society for 
the propagation of the gospel ameng the 
so-called educated class, with kinder- 
garten attachments for the instruction of 
bankers, manufacturers and editors, 


The excitement of the Cincinnati Times- 
Star over the action of the union labor 
party in that city indicates a fear that, 
having already sent the democratic party 
to the rear, the new party will now beat 
the republican party. The line of attack 
appears to be that adopted by the New 
York papers a year ago, and that is to 
charge the labor party with socialistic and 
anarchical tendencies. How utterly insin- 
cere that attack was is illustrated by the 
present attempt of the same papers to pet 
the socialists and exaggerate their strength, 
in the hope that the united labor party 
here may thereby be weakened. The truth 
is that these papers and the party organs 
in Cincinnati are more alarmed over the 
danger threatened to the political machines 
they represent than over any danger to 
society. If the union labor party of Cin- 
cinnati will substitute a clear and logical 
declaration on the land question for its 
present vague and indefinite land plank, it 
will not lack allies in the work of shaking 
up the politicians of the whole country as 
thoroughly as it is now shaking up the old 
party bosses-in Cincinnati. 


The article entitled, “Taxing Land 
Values,” by Henry George, published in 
last week’s STANDARD, will be republished 


in tract form in the land and Jabor library. 


It is now in press, and will be issued next 
week, | 

Among the various agencies for spread- 
ing the anti-poverty doctrine and demon- 
strating the all-sufficient justice of the 
single tax on land values, the tracts of the 
“Land and Jabor library” hold a high place. 
Carefully selected, well written, terse in 
their statements, clear and convincing in 
their logic, these little leatlets have carried 
conviction to many a man and woman on 
whom mere verbal argument might have 
been wasted. The work they have already 
done is great; the work that they are capa- 
ble of doing is greater still. 

Especially in New York during the com- 
ing campaign should the friends of indus- 
trial emancipation see to it that these 
tracts are given the widest possible distri- 
bution. Fora well written tract is a crys- 
talized argument; it asserts and reasserts 
persistently; it compels an attempt to 
answer; and he who once deliberately at- 
tempts to really answer the claim of the 
equal right of all men to share in the 
bounties ot nature is a sure and certain 
convert. Like the seed of thesower, these 
tracts need but to fall upon good ground to 
spring up and bring forth fruit; somea 
hundred fold, some sixty fold, some thirty 


fold. 
Friends of the cause, be active in sowing 


the seed. Circulate the tracts. Inclose 
them with your letters, distribute them 
among your neighbors and wherever men 
are gathered together. They will do good 
work for the party and the principle. 


Den't Be Too Sure. 
Albany Weekly Times. 


The republican farmers are, of course, 
against any possible lift for George’s land tax 
proposition. To silence all stich communistic 
propositions forever will be their chief issue 
in this campaign. Thousands of them will 
vote direct for the democratic candidates, to 
make sure of George’s defeat, and to em- 
phasize the opposition to him by increasing 
the vote which his followers seem most anx- 
ious to reduce. 


THE NEW CANDIDATE FOR STATE 
ENGINEER. 


Matthew EK. Couzens, the candidate of the 
united labor party for state engineer and sur- 
veyor, was seen by a STANDARD reporter in 
his office, on Warburton avenue, Yonkers, 
and in the course of conversation, gave the 
following facts, which are of interest to the 
voters of this state. 

Mr. Couzens, who is now 61 years of age, 
and hardly looks 50, isof American parentage 
and family, his father, who died recently at 
86 years of age, having been born in New 
York city, while his great-cgrandfather was a 
settler in Rhode Island. He has been a civil 
engineer for thirty-nine years. 

For a long time previous to the war he had 
taken active part in the abolition movement 
and was one of the organizers of the wide 
awakes aud a leading republican in the early 
days of that party. He has for over twenty 
years lived in Yonkers, but previously re- 
sided at Dobb’s Ferry, five miles further up 
the river. Here it was that he held the 
positions of justice of the peace for four 
years and president of the board of educa- 
tion for ten years, the latter position without 
pay. Just before the opening of the re- 
bellion he resided in the south, and em- 
ployed his leisure time in mapping out 
the high plateau region comprising parts 
of Tennessce, Georgia, North Carolina and 
West Virginia, which his observations showed 
him was inhabited by loyal people, and which 
region he knew it would be important for the 
northern armies to know thoroughly when the 
war, Which he saw impending, should come. 
This work was the probable cause of anattack 
of blindness with which he was for two years 
afflicted. His map was sent to Lincoln, and 
used by him; but he himself was unable to 
bear arms during the war, 

In 1864 he was appointed revenue in- 
spector by the general government; this was 
when the income tax was in vogue, and he 
found that in his district the assessors under 
him were not assessing more than one-tenth 
of the personal property. He made it pretty 
lively tor them during his incumbency of. the 
inspectorship. 

Later on, in 1868, prominent republicans 
asked him to stand for the same office for 
whicn he is now nominated by the united labor 
party—state engineer and surveyor. At that 
time the office included the duties of railway 
supervision. When it got out, however, that 
if he were elected he proposed to discharge 
his duties faithfully, no matter whose head 
might be cut off in doing so, some of the 
“workers” concluded that he was not the man 
for them, and asked him not to seek 
the nomination. His answer was that he had 
never sought the nomination, but that they 
had come to him. Another man was put up 
and elected. 

In 1878 °9 Mr. Couzens prepared a detailed 
report on taxation, assessments, etce., cover- 
ing the towns and villages in his own ‘county, 
and also comparing the various districts of 
the state. In the preparation of this report, 
which required much labor and time, Mr. 
Couzens became thoroughly familiar with the 
injustice and difficulties of our present sys- 
tem of fining industry and encouraging spec- 
ulation and perjury. When he read Mr. 
George’s works later on, he at once acknow!l- 
edged the truth and justice of the remedy 
proposed. He has been a strong upholder of 
the single tax theory since he read 
“Progress and Poverty,” and the point which 
the dally papers bring out, that he is nota 
“member of the united labor party,” means 
only that he never entered his name in the 
party register. As far as voting and-work- 
ing for the party is cencerned, he is as much 
a member as anybody. gas 

The nomination was entirely unsought for 

and a complete surprise to him, but he accepts 
it gladly and will do his best to help the 
ticket. Although a most interesting conver- 
sationalist, Mr. Couzens is not a public 
speaker, and will do most of his work quietly 
among hismany friends throughout the state. 
Some of the latter—republicans formerly— 
have already signitied thac “Couzens and his 
ticket are good enough for them,” and’ that 
they will support the united labor party »this 
fall. 
There has been an organized Jabor move- 
ment in Yonkers for several years back. 
Two years ago Mr. Sutherland, who is one of 
the leading men in the united labor party 
there, stood for assembly on a labor. ticket. 
He received 90 votes out of a total of about 
3,000. Mr. Couzens does not doubt that this 
GOO will be largely inereased this year. 


No Poverty, Indeed! 
-PItTsBtrG, Pa.—The:7itines of this city says: 
Mr. George calls for men to adyceate anti- 

poverty principles. We have a good many in 
Pittsburg, very able ones, we think, and emi- 
nently successful. There were some fifteen or 
twenty thousand of them imarching. through 


our streets Saturday last—the workers in our 


mills and shops, receiving good pay for their 
labor, and generally laying up some part of 
it. In this way poverty, if it ever existed, is 
being rapidly abolished throughout. all these 
parts. One day with one of these men. is 
worth a thousand with George. . 2 As for 
poverty, why the whole thing is an immense 
sarcasm.” : : 

The Times needs only to go through the 
square from its own building to the office. of 
the poor society to see that if poverty is an 
‘Immense si.rcasm:” itis likewise an immeuse 
reality. The “yellow. van” on. Second: ave- 
nue, the absolute suffering along all the river 
streets from Plum creek to Davis island, and 
from Braddock to Painter’s mill is an im- 
mense sarcasm—on the progress of Pittsburg 
and the Christianity of the present day. 

Oh, no, there is no poverty in Pittsburg. It 
is a good town walled in by a high tariff 
where everybody makes ample wages and 
hives in comfort. 

There is no poverty in Pittsburg, but an 
army of women—somebody’s daughters, 
somebody’s sisters—are selling their souls— 
gaining a livelihood by prostitution; no puv- 
erty, yet as an employing foreman I have 
turned away many an anxious seeker for 
work, because the ranks were full; no pov- 
erty, but there is a terrible proportion of 
children who wear rags. What a queer con- 
dition of things if we are without poverty! 

B..H. Burcér. 


Scdll Another Clergymann to the Front. 


Princess AnnE, Md.—-I am a constant 
reader of THE STANDARD, and have also read 
your “Social Problems.” Think: its  conclu- 
sions are irresistible. Haven't seen an honest 
answer ever attempted. I had the pleasure 
of hearing Brother Pentecost a few weeks 
ago. Was much pleased. His speech made a 
good many converts. I wish I were in New 
York this fall, I would do my level. best in 
the new interest. I bid you a hearty God 
speed. (Rev.) RogerTt Watnrrt. 


Dr. McGlynn and Henry George at Lowville,. 


At Lowville, Wednesday last, Henry Georze 
and Dr. McGlynn addressed 7,000 persons 
who were in attendance at the Lewis county 
agricultural fair. For several days there had 
been heavy rains, and on Wednesday morn- 
ing the weather was bad enough to keep‘ 
people away from the grounds. It was not 


until noon thet the sun came out. brichtly. 
and the great crowd that so soon afterward 


New. York campuign. fuad. 


assembled testified by its presence to a deep. 
interest in the mission of the speakers. 
At 2 o’ciock the grand stand, which holds. 
nearly 1,500 people, 
audience also covering the quarter stretch - 
of the half-mile track im front. Both. 
Mr. George and Dr. McGlynn | received 
a hearty welcome, and were listened to 
with rapt attention, the crowd remaining as 
great at the close as it had been in the begin- 
ning. Dr. McGlynn and Mr. George were 
entertained at dinner by ex-Railroad Com- 


“missioner O'Donnell, where they were met by 


a number of the clergy and other prominent 
citixens, 


The New York Campaign. 

The campaign of the united labor party — 
will formally begin with a great rati- 
fication meeting in Union square, on the even- __ 
ing of Saturday, 17th. Meetings will be held . 
during the next week as follows: _ ee 

Dr. McGlynn and Everett Glackin, presi-— 
dent of Typographical union No. 6, will speak 
at Stapleton, Staten island, onthe 19th, Yonk- 
ers on the 20th, Peekskill on the 22d, Pough- _ 
keepsie on the 23d. Dr. McGlynn will also 
speak at Greenpoint, L. I., on the 2ist, and 
Mr. Glackin at Kingston on the 24th. 

Henry George will speak at Nyack on Mon-' 
day, Sept. 19; at Newburg on the 20th; Mid- 
dletown, 21; Port Jervis, 22; Marathon, 23 
(afternoon); Binghamton, 23 (evening). 

- Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost will speak at 
Albany, Sept. 19; Utica, Sept. 21. 

Louis F. Post will speak at Buffalo on Sept. 
19; Lockport, 20; Rochester, 21; Canandaigua, 
22; Geneva, 23; Ithaca, 24. 

Judge James G. Maguire of San Francisco 
leaves on Sept. 24, to take part | 
in the New York campaign. He | 
will commence speaking in this state about. 


October Ist, and will continue until the last — 


gun is. fired. 


The “Labor Party” Convention in Boston. 
The convention of delegates from trade and > 
labor organizations, as well as from the union 
labor and greenback: parties, which met at. 
Boston, Sept. 10, adopted a platform, in which 
the following planks are prominent: siya 
Resolved, That all men have equal right to. 


the earth and its natural resources; thatno: 9 | 


men have the right to tax their fellows for 
the privilege of life by virtue of their private 
appropriation of these gifts. To the end-that. 
each citizen shall have his just share, we de- 
mand that wherever land, apart from im- 
provements and. labor-ereated value, has. a. 
rental value, that.is, a value for use in excess 


of the land which is open and free, the said 


rental value shall be collected and expended 
by the state, as the carporate body of citizen 
shareholders or. tenants in. common, in the 
sume miunner as taxes are now levied, col- 
lected and expended. Dae 

The control by the people of gas and... 
water Works, railways, telegraph and other | 
agencies of public service which are at pres- 
eut the subjects of private monopoly. a 

A system of secret ballot which wk effec- 
tually guard the voter from intimidation, and” 
which will make the open purchase of votes. — 
impossible. 5 : 

Other planks. demand the dissolution of 
pools and trusts, the abolition of the national ~ 
bank system, the extension of the suffrage to- 
women, and the reduction of working hours 
It was decided to eall the new organization 
the ‘labor party.” ee Se 


| ©o Fight the Evil, Not to Feed It. : 

Cincinnati, O.—Mr. Miller thinks it would . 
be a grand idea to spare a little money for 
the poor of New York. Then, too, kind heart, 
Wwe could spare some shillings to send to the 
(29,000 paupers of Englund and Wales, so 
that a few noblemen might enlarge their deer _ 
parks and crowd more wretches inte the | 
towns. But. the Anti-poverty society pro- — 
poses to fight this monstrous evil, not to feed. 
it. : C. H. Fircs. 


The Dr. McGlynn Fund. 
The publisher of Taz Sranparp acknowl- _ 
edges the receipt of the following sums, ° 


_,Which have been handed to Dr. McGlynn: J. 


W. Mitchell, $3; ’ainmer, ’ammer, ’ammer, $1; 
and Georga Wilson, New York, $2. 


There Isn’t Much Fear Thar the‘ Tribune’? 
Will do any Damage. Ede! 


Cricaco.—Inclosed find $1 for thecampaign | 


fund. [I hope every friend of the eause 


‘throughout the country will see the necessity 


of. contributing’ something toward the elec- 

tion expenses, as a large vote in New York 

state will have a wonderful effect in stimu-. 
lating action in other states. 

-If each one of THE STANDARD’S- 40,000 sub- 
scribers were to give but a dime each week 
for the six weeks preceding the election, the 
sun.of $24/000 would be realized: 

Tshall send. all IT can each week until the 
campaign closes. ; 
‘The movement is gaining ground here daily, 


and an Anti-poverty society is to be formed 
hext week, and unless the Trtbune succeeds 


in convincing the “deluded followers of Henry. 
George” that the scheme is “absurd” and “im- 
practicable,” it will bea great success. 

~ Co L. McKenna. 


A. Newsdcaler’s Experience Witk “The 


Standard.” 


Dayton, O.—I send you inclosed $1 for the: 
It is from a. 
member of the free land club of Dayton, who 
gave it to me to forward... I wish it was a 
thousand dollars instead of one, but more: 
will probably be sent later on. The free land 
club grows steadily and is doing good service 
in giving out tracts and copies of THE. 


STANDARD. ~When. [ began. keeping Tue) 


STANDARD for sale [could dispose of but six 
copies; now I get upward of forty each week. 
Your many friends here are watching the 
contest in New York with interest and wish 
you success. MM. W. Kite. 


The Producer and the Railroad. 
Beaumont, Texas, Free Speech. 


‘Suppose a splendid macadam road were 
built from Jasper to Beaumont—no matter 
whether by private capital or by the volun- 
‘tary labor of the citizens of Jasper and Jef- 
ferson counties—and after it were built a 
company Were chartered for the purpose of 
taxing every passenzer and every poundof . 
freight. that went over it, and Suppose this 
taxon the freight were equal to the protit 
that would be revcived from its sale, what. 
material benetit would the road be to the. 
peuplet Yet a railroad is just as much a. 
public .road) as. the macadam. The 
graim-merchants of Beaumont. buy grain in © 
Sherman, Tex. Say itis corn. They pay. to — 
the farmer at Sherman. twenty-five cents per > 
busbel. Ip must then be carried to Beaumont. 
For this carrying the railroad) demands. 
ilurty-‘ive “cents: per bushel. The merchaat 
Wants five cents per bushel for handling the — 
“cornu, so the man that consumes the corn pays. 


sixty-five cents per bushel forit.. Now, this. — 


would’not matter so niuch, provided he could. 
scll bis produce, his-lumber, buck to the. 
furmerat a protic that both could live at.. The 
farmer must have the. lumber, so he comes to 
Beaumont and gets it at $%,.’say $10 


per thousand feet, But he must have it carried — 


to Sherman at a cost of, say, $10 per thou- 
sund feet that the railroad: company de- 
mands. -Hence the farmer-luses all the profit 
he made on tie sale of his corn and the lum- 
ber producer has made but a trifle on the. 
sele of his produce, and has paid this trifle fur: 
the bushel of corn he ate. Thus itis with all | 
other produce. We get it cheaper than under: 
the old regime, itis true, but. we have lost. 
our earnings proportionaily in doing so. We- 
‘can travel cheaper, itis true again, but we 
have less money to travel on. ae 


was. crowded, the 
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MBEDDED IN THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION 


The Common Might ef the People te the 
Deefractef Land Has Been Acknowledged 
By Britich Law from the Remetest Times— 
Even Now, Though Nullified, Ic ie Net 
Denied. 


Grascow, Scotiand.—The newspapers here 
are drawing attention to the law empowering 


gliens to acquire land in Britain, in view of the 


fact that the Scotch-American capitalist, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, intends, it is said, to buy 
anestate in his native country. The peculi- 
arity about this—and every other statutory 


~ fetter relating to the land—is that they all 


proceed on the assumption that the land be- 
longs to the people. No matter how far they 
may violate this principie, ignore its demands 
and nullify its practice, they are, neverthe- 
less, professcdiv, presented to the unprivi- 
Jeged many by we privileged few as “strictly 
Gefined and subordinate rights, subject to 
conditions from time to time by the communi- 
ty.” This is the unwilling homage paid by the 
organized hypocrisy of the classes—the ex- 
torted obeisance of the political vice to the 
political virtue firmly entrenched im_ the 


British constitution by the Celtic aborigenes 


of Britain. The British constitution declares 
the British soil to be the property of the 
British people. The so-called Jandlords are 


- @eclared by it to be the tenants of the nation. 


But the nation is a most indulgent landlord. 


Jt vakes no rent from its tenants, though it 


permits these tenants to squeeze the last 
farthivg from their sub-tenanis, who, notwith- 
standing, are a portion of the very people 
avho, in their collective aggregate, constitute 
the nation and the state that is confessed to 
be the owners cf all the land in the kingdom. 

‘Iu may be stated, as one of the varivus 
proofs of this assertion, that the ancient Scots 
did not recognize their kings as kings of the 
country, but as kings of the people. He was 
not king of Scotland, but king of the Scots. 
This limiting conception of the kingly office 
prevailed among the primitive Teutons, also. 
“The ideas of the king of a country,” remarks 
Mr. Freeman, ‘would have been hardiy intel- 
ligible to our forefathers. Every king is king 
of a people.” 

Even during the densest period of its feudal 
midnight the Scottish people never absolutely 
lest sight of the truth that the land belonged 


to the people and not to the sovereign. 


The reader need be at ro trouble to find out 
the orizin of the doctrine which constitutes 
the foundation of the property law of Scot- 
Jand. Here it is, in the words of Mr. Kinnear: 
“There is no such thing in our sysiems as an 
absolute right of property in land; the state 
alone is vesced with that right, and concedes 
to the individual possessor only a strictly de- 
fined and subordinate right, subject to con- 
ditions from time to time enacted by the com- 
gmunity.” 

So, too, a leading English authority, Mr. 
Wilhams, instructs the student that the first 
thing he has got to do ‘ds to get rid of the 
idea of absolute ownership. Such an idea is 
quite unknown to the English law. No man 
isin law the absolute owner of lands) He 
can only hold an estate in trust.” 

Your readers must now perceive that the 
radical land gospel is not a notion of yester- 
day, but that it has been the fundamental 
doctrine of British property law for genera- 
tions. All that is needed is to reduce it to 

ractice. 

The platform of the land renters of Great 
Britain may be summed up in three propo- 
sitions: 

First—Nature equitably belongs to the com- 

unity, because every one absolutely needs 

and no one made it. 

Second—The value imparted to nature by 
the presence, the multiplication and the en- 
ergy of the community occupying that por- 
tionequitably belongs to the community, be- 
cause the community made it. 

Third—The vaiue imparted to any portion 
of nature by the energy of the individual oc- 
eupying that portion equitably belongs to 
him, because he made it. ML Gass. 


A Texas Landierd Whe Prefers Justice te 
“‘Mud.”” 

Marr, Tex.—I have read all your books ex- 
tept ‘Protection or Free Trade,” and have 
pent for that, and have read every copy of 
Sax StanparD. To say J am 2 thorough con- 
Vert is to express it very mildly. Ihave got 
my neighborhood all afire on the question. 

Inclosed find pcstal order (§5), for which 
send the inclosed listed order, embracing some 
700 tracts and twelve copies of THE Sraxp- 
akp for the “six weeks’ recruiting.” You will 
see Iam sending most of them to our Metho- 
dist preachers. When they become fully in- 
doctrinated things will move sure enough. J 
think I willbe able to send you a hundred 
subscribers in the next thirty days. Some of 
my friends think because I own several! thou- 
sand dollars worth cf the richest kind of 
“mud” in Texas that Ido not need an anti- 
poverty society to help me out, but I know a 
thing or two, one of which is that riches 
sometimes take wings. Besides, I do not 
want riches—it would be too troublesome. J 
only want “opportunity,” justice—a condition 
of society where riches will not be sought or 
meeded, and where we can walk the happy, 
blooming, bountiful earth under the guidance 
of our common Father with our universal 
brethren; when our hearts may continuously 
burn within us asthe “Master talks with us 


. by the way and opens to us the scriptures.” 


I rejoice that our talented lawyer, H. L. 
Ring, has come out so boldly and manly for 
“tbe land to the people.” He will be a power 
in our ranks. Iam-very hopeful of ultimate 
success [also rejoice that Dr. Funk agrees 
to interchange opinions with Mr. George 
through the Voice and Tae Stanparp. It will 
be a battle between the giants. I shall sub- 
scribe for the Voice when the controversy be- 
gins. J. L. CaLDWELL. 


The Confiscation Buzbear. 

New York City.—In discussions about 
land value taxation, which occur pretty often, 
Tam met with the “confiscation” bugbear. 
“Qh, yes, you mean conliscation”—this some- 
times sincerely, sometimes derisively, but 
Generaliy as if the term covers an all-sufficient 
auswer. 

“Very well,” Isay, “call it confiscation if 
you will; but what are taxes, anyhow, but 
confiscation? What difference does the name 
make tothuse who pay taxes, whether it is 
called taxes or rent or confiscation? 

*If it is so mortally offensive to you for the 
state to be supported by a confiscating tax on 
the value of Jand, what makes it so much det- 
ter that you call it “protection” and glory in 
at, when the government confiscates nearly 
half the value of every ship load of goods 
that is brought to this country from abroad?” 

The state must be supported. It has con- 
trol over the land by right of eminent domain. 
Why is it not, ther, pre-eminently proper 
that this support shall be derived directly 
from taxing or renting the land, instead of 
exacting it in grievously unjust proportion 
from the processes of industrial production? 

Gught the state, directly or indirectly, to 


_ taxa man for wearing shoes? 


QGught the state to tax one set of men for 
Making hats or clothes or any other artictes 
of wearing apparel? Or another set of men 
for buying and using them? 

Ought the state to tax some men for making 
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bricks or Juamber or glass or other materials 


used in building houses? Or other men for 
buying these materials and constructing 
houses with them! If not, why should the 
state, except asrent for the laud on which 
houses stand, tax men for living in them? 

The common council has just confirmed the 
tax levy for this year, amounting to about 
$31,000,000. The largest part of this sum 
falls upon land that has improvements upon 
it, and nearly the whole of this largest part 
comes out of the tenants—those who occupy 
the premises. The taxing value of these im- 
proved premises, the land and buildings to- 
gether, is generally set down on the tax 
books at about two-thirds the market value; 
but the taxing value of vacant land is rarely, 
if ever, put down at more than one-third, 
and often not more than one-fifth the market 
value. This unjust distinction is said to be 
“because these vacant lots are not producing 
erysthings” chat ic because the cwners have 
no tenants on whom to shift the taxes! 

Nearly one-half the area of the city of New 
York is vacant land. Some of the most 
eligible for building purposes lies along and 
north of the Harlem river. It is provided 
with water, gas and police service. Most, if 
not all, of this vacant land is taxed on an 
assessed value of not more than one-fifth the 
value put on it by the owners. If this year’s 
tax levy was based on land value only, and 
this the marketable value, or the value set 
upon it by those who hold it, there is but little 
reason to doubt that $31,000,000 could be 
raised without increasing the percentage rate 
fixed for this year, and this without any dis- 
turbance whatever of title to ownership. 

ABRAHAM L. EARLE. 


OUR BEAUTIFUL SUBURBS. 


There is a certain class of New York 
merchants and professional men who are 
never tired of telling about “our beautiful 
suburbs.” They are the men who reside in 
those charming little towns convenient to the 
city which have grown into prominence 
within the past few years. <All about New 
York they may be found—in Long island, 
Staten island, out in New Jersey and along 
the banks of the Hudson. To the un- 
accustomed eye of the city resident their 
broad avenues, shaded by magnificent trees, 
and their elegant estates might almost sug- 
gest pleasure parks. Perhaps an ordinarily 
thoughtful mind acquainted with their history 
would be able to discover in them also some 


of the usual results of land speculation. Let 
us see: 


Several years ago, the enormous figures at 
which property was held and rented in New 
York induced a large number of persons, 
whose business necessitated that they should 
reside in or near the city, to look for homes 
without its limits. The little towns along the 
railroads in the places which have been men- 
tioned afforded just the opportunity that 
these people desired. The country was beau- 
tiful and healthful, land was cheap, and it 
Was a matter of culy an hour's ride to reach 
their offices each incrning. So they purchased 
their property, built their houses and went to 
reside in the country. Many others followed 
the example of these pioneers, and in the 
course of a very few years the sleepy country 
villages grew into active, enterprising towns 
of considerable population. 

Then that old crony of material p. zress, 
land speculation, made his appearan- Lots 
that might have been purchased but a little 
while beiore for 3200 and upward were held 
at $1,000, $2,000, and even much higher. Rent 
also increased in proportion, and the poor be- 
gan to feel the burden. Gradually they have 
been driven from more to less desirable situ- 
ations, until now many of them are compelled 
to inhabit the swamps and marshes round- 
about, where vapors charged with fever 
arise during the summer, and deadly colds 
and other diseases can scarcely be escaped in 
winter. 

Not that the land is all occupicd in the most 
desirable portions of thesetowns. There are 
acres upon acres of it, beautiful to look at, 
lying unused, and almost certain to continue 
in that condition for years. But speculation 
in Jand has effectually closed them up; and 
the poor may reside in what some apprecia- 
tive joker has named the “fever and ague 
district.” Indeed, it is a common circum- 
stance for land owners, in recommending 
their property, to remark that it will be found 
free from the disagreeable consequences of 
having neighbors of the “lower class.” So it 
happens that in the midst of the abundance of 
nature’s fields and hills and valleys men and 
women and children drag out a miserable ex- 
istence among the bogs that are full of sick- 
ness and disease. Land monopoly is at work 
in “our beautiful suburbs,” and, as usual, it is 
bearing heaviest upon the poor, the very poor, 
‘whom we have always with us.” 

JosraH HoRNBLOWER. 


And Charics O’Conor Knew Something 


About Law, Too. 

New York City.—Some years since, while 
reading a pamphict on “Democracy,” by the 
late Charles O’Conor, a pamplet character- 
ized throughout by the acute intelligence and 
noble patrictism of that great democrat, I 
was particularly struck by the stress which he 
laid upon the necessity of a direct form 
of taxation as a means of causing our voters to 
feel the responsibilities of citizenship. 

This would appear to me, aside from the 
hich principles of equity and justice involved, 
a powerful argument in favor of the tax upon 
land values you so eloquently advocate; in- 
deed, I think no tax could be devised that 
might be at once so equitably and so directly 
distributed. : 

To our present complicated and largely in- 
direct system of taxation I attribute, in great 
extent, the irresponsible use which even intel- 
ligent citizens make of their suffrage. This 
results in the selection of unprincipled adven- 
turers and political tricksters to enact and 
administer our laws; men who scruple not to 
sacrifice the interest of the- people to party 
aims or private ends. Our system, happily 
free from the cumbersome forms of monarchy 
or communism, ought certainly to be the sim- 
plest in the world, and I observe with plea- 
sure that the present agitation has already 
had uw wholesome influence in ferming publie 
opinion and arousing our citizens to a more 
thoughtful use of the ballot... J. C. METTAM. 


From a Railway Employe tn Jllinois. 

Peorsa, Ill., Aug. 29.—The Chicago Trt- 
bune makes my blood boil by its misrepre- 
sentations. Every copy of the Tribune seems 
@o have some unfounded assertions init. I 
do not buy the paper, as I will not assist any 
such sheet that much. 

THE STANDARD reaches me regularly. The 
doctrine of “the land for the people” makes 
converts of nearly every one I talk to. God 
grant that you win in New York this fall. I 
will soon send you a little money to help 
along the good cause. A. W. 


WYTHEVILLE, Va.—I am trying to do good 
work with the surplus papers I get. Iam 
distributing them in the country, and it is 
opening up discussion. The results, as far as 


I can iearn, are in favor of your principles, 
particularly among the clergy. <As to the 
election in New York, God grant the cause a 
handsome victory. Ail eyes are on the result 
of that election. It will be the corner stone 
of the eniancipation of slave wage earners, 

FERRELL. 


GOING TO THE RCOT. 


The Original Grant on Which Land Titles 
in the Carolinas and Tennessee Kest. 

WasuHInGTon, D. C.—I saw in THE STAND- 
ARD some weeks ago a statement of what was 
deemed an extravagant royal grant of terri- 
tory in New England or New York, and a 
protest against the absurdity of deriving titles 
fromstch asource. But the grant referred to 
was a mere bagatelle compared with that 
made by Charles II to Edward, earl of Clar- 
endon and others in the year of grace, 1663. 

The previous grant by Queen Elizabeth to 
Walter Raleigh, esquire, in the year 1584, 
though supposed to cover the same territory, 
is so Vague in terms as not to deserve particu- 
lar meution. Moreover, grants made to 
Raleigh were forfeited by his conviction and 
execution for alleged high treason, albeit the 
world now adjudges him to have been a _ bet- 
ter man than his judges and than King James 
I, who signed his death warrant. 

But to the charter of Carolina, as follows: 

Charles II, by the grace of God king of 
England, Scotland, France and Ireland, de- 
fender of the faith, etc. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, 
reeting: 

. Whereas, our right trusty and right well 
beloved cousins and counselors, Edward, 
earl of Clarendon, our hizh chancellor of 
England, and George, duke of Albemarle, 
master of our horse and captain general of 
all our forces; our right trusty and well be- 
loved William, Lord Craven, Jobn, Lord 
Berkley, our right trusty and well beloved 
counselor, Anthony, Lord Ashley, chancellor 
of our exchequer; Sir George Carteret, kuight 
and baronet, vice chamberlain of our house- 
hold, and our trusty and well beloved Sir 
William Berkley, Knight, and Sir John Colle- 
ton, knight and baronet, being excited witha 
laudable and pious zeal for the propagation 
of the Christian faith and the enlargement 
of our empire and dominions, have humbly 
besought leave of us, by their industry aud 
charge, to transport aud make ano ample 
colony of our subjects, natives of our king- 
dom of England, and elsewhere within our 
dominions, unto a certain country hereafter 
described in the parts of America not vet 
cultivated or pianted, and only inhabited by 
some barbarous people, who have no knowl- 
edge of Almighty God. 

2 And whereas, the said Edward, earl of 
Clarendon, (and the rest) have humbly be- 
soucht us to give, grant and confirm unto 
them and their heirs, the said country, with 
privileges and jurisdictions requisite for the 
good government and safety thereof. Know 
ye, therefore, that we, favoring the pious and 
noble purpose of the said Edward, eurl of 
Clarendon, (and the rest) of our special grace, 
certain knowledge and mere motion, have 
given, granted and confirmed, and by this, 
our present charter, for us, our heirs and suc- 
cessurs, do give, grant and confirm unto 
the said Edward, earl of Clarendon, (and the 
rest) their heirs and assigns, all that territory 
or tract of ground situate, lying and being 
Within our dominions of America, extending 
from the north end of the island called Lucke 
island, which lieth in the southern Virginia 
seas, and within six-and-thirty degrees of the 
northern latitude, and tothe west as far asthe 
south seas (Pacific ocean), and so southerly as 
faras the river St. Matthias, which bordereth 
upon the coust of Florida, and within one-and- 
thirty degrees of northern latitude, and so 
west ina direct line as fur as the south seas 
aforesaid; together with all and. singular 
ports, harbors, bays, rivers, isles and islets be- 
longing to the country aforesaid; and also all 
the soil, lands, fields, woods, mountains, 
lakes, rivers, bays and islets, situate or being 
within the bounds or limits aforesaid, with 
the fishing of all sorts of fish, whales, stur 
geons and all other royal fishes in the sea, 
bays, islets and rivers within the premises, 
and the fish therein taken; and, moreover, all 
veins, mines, quarries, as well discovered as 
not discovered, of gold, silver, gems, precious 
stones and all other whatsoever it of 
stones, metals, or any other thing whatsoever, 
found or to be found within the countries, 
isles and limits aforesaid. 

3. And, furthermore, the patronage and ad- 
vowsons of all the churches and chapels, etc., 
etc., etc. 

Two years later his majesty, “‘as a special 
mark of our royal favor,” enlarged the graut 
by extending the southern boundary to lati- 
tude twenty-nine. 

There was nothing small or mean about the 
men of thut age, when the king of the 
little island of Britain granted empires forty 
times as large as his kingdom to his courtiers. 

Sir William Berkley was governor of Vir- 
ginia, but, as will be seen, he was more inter- 
ested in enlarging the domain of Carolina 
than that of the Old Dominion which he gov- 
eracd. And it was doubtless through the in- 
formation given by him and his influence with 
his partners in the grant that its limits were 
extended. 

In 1720, the grantees or their hcirs and as- 
signs, except the descendants of Sir Georce 
Carteret, sold out to the crown. John Car- 
teret (Earl Granville) surrendered to the 
crown with the rest his right of eminent do- 
main or right to govern the country, but re- 
tained a fee simple in the greater part of 
North Carolina, which included the northerr 
portion of that state and of Tennessee. And 
Tennessee, until after the inauguration of 
Washington, wasa part of North Carolina. 
This charter of Charles IT is the root to which 
all land titles are traced. 

Although the grantees had an equal richt. to 
all Arkansas, the Indian territory, the greater 


.parts of Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, the 


whole of Arizona, and to suuthern California, 
the title was never reduced to possession, but 
it was because they had never heard of them, 
or because the government under which they 
lived withheld from them the means or the 
power of reaching the distant and unexplored 
possessions. Have they not an equitable 
right to indemnity? One would naturally think 
so, if the original title was good, and all mod- 
ern titles huve their root in the original grant 
of Charles IL DANIEL R. GOODLOE. 


o 
Don’t Be Alarmed—It is Always Safe to Do 
Righe. 

SoutuH CLEVELAND, O.—Dr. McGlynn (as I 
believe) is seeking to relieve the Catholic 
church from its political machiuery and irre- 
ligious and un-Christian like power that of 
late has been shown to be fast creeping into 
the church. Did it never occur to you that 
the means by which he is expecting to do it 
are the most effectual ones of adding to the 
power that. perpetrates the wrong that Dr. 
McGlynn is trying to correct? I% seems so to 
me; and my reasons are as follows: This 
country is governed by the majority. Now, 
if placing all taxes on land values is going 
to bring about greater benefit and equal jus- 
tice to the laboring class (and I hope and be- 
lieve it will), there will certainly bea greater 
flow of laborers to this country thau ever 
before. The whole world will want to come 
here to get a home and better their condition, 
and who can blame them? 

From what I can learn I believe a very 
large percentage of those who come to 
America are in religion Roman Catholic, and 
ina few years that denomination would be 
in the majority and could vote the Roman 
Catholic machine into power, and then this 
governinent would be run by the same ma- 
chine that Dr. McGlynn is now striving to 
break up. In short, won’t your tax system 
jead to an evil worse than our present mode 
of taxation? 

I feel sure that the land value tax would 
offer such an inducement that a very large 
portion of those who come to our land would 
be of that class who follow without asking 
why, aud would come faster than we could 
educate or convince them that they were 


being lead by cunning and selfish persons. 
It’s hard to purify a stream where the fountain 
head is foul and impure. I would be pleased 
to get your views on the subject, and hope 
you can show me that my ideas are erroneous. 
GEORGE E. KIRTLAND. 


WANTED, WORK. 


The strictest economy and the utmost self- 
denial on the part of the whole family for 
so long a time that it seemed for always had 
at last raised the money for Patsy’s passage 
to America—that land of golden dreams to 
so many poor toilers on the other side of the 
ocean; toso many whose only hope, whose 
every thought, is to escape the old world pov- 
erty and hunger, and get to that land where 
allare free. And so one day Patsy parted 
from his loved home and friends, and in less 
than a fortnight was in the streets of New 
York. 

Atonce he began to look for work. He 
was going to save his wages and send them 
back to help pay the rent, buy a little tea for 
the mother and some better clothes for his 
sisters, and may be help one of them to come 
over, too. Patsy had worked at the painter's 
trade in Ireland; so wherever he saw a 
painter’s sign he soliciteda job. But ‘Mforemen 
than we want,” “Too many hands now,” was. 
the reply everywhere. So Patsy began to 
look for any kind of a job. But whatever he 
looked for, wherever he solicited work, it 
was always the same. There seemed to be 
too many men in the new world as well as the 
old. 

Then Patsy wandered away out of the city 
and on into the country and it seemed to him 
as though he was back across the water. He 
saw great houses, with their wide, velvety 
lawns, like those of the “quality” in the old 
dart, and the shabby hcuses of the poor, 
strangely contrasting with the mansions near 
them. 

Patsy trudged northward along the great 
river, seeking work and never finding it. 
Always the same answer, “More help than 
we want,” “Too many hands now,” “Been a 
dozen here for work already.” On, on, his 
little stock of money going grudgingly for 
food, until at last it was all gone, and faint 
and sick he trudged along afoot. Not ten 
daysin America and a tramp! On, on, ever 
inquiring for a job, ever secking employment, 
until at last, one afternoon he walked into 
Albany and began again the task of looking 
fora job. Poor fellow! There were only too 
many doing the same thing. 

Ona hot summer night, when the rest of 
the city went to slecp, Patsy kept tramping 
about to keep awake. <A policeman walking 
on his beat saw a reeling figure, and stepping 
forward y,rasped it by the shoulder. The 
figure tottered and fell to the ground, writh 
ing in a fit. The officer knelt, smelled his 
breath, and satisfied that he was not drunk, 
rapped for assistance. 

A little while later two blue-coated officers 
carried a limp figure into one of the wards of 
the Albany huspital. A physician made a 
hasty examination of the patient and startled 
those who stood by with an exclamation of 
horror: 

“Good God! the boy is starving!” 

Willing hands prepared nourishment, the 
doctors aciministered remedies, and toward 
morning Patsy had recovered consciousness, 
and though weak was able to give an ac- 
count of bimself. He had been four days 
without food. He had wandered on by fields 
of waving grain, by fields unused, by orchards 
and gardens, by stores and shops filled with 
all that would satis’‘y his hunger—past vacant 
lot after vacant lot in country, village and 
city, held for a rise in values, and the oppor- 
tunity to work denied. He had tramped by 
thousands of acres of unused land, which 
would have furnished employment for labor 
and produced food for thousands if it were 
not for the dogs in the manger. He had 
dropped exhausted et last, starving to death, 
because he could not find a jobin a state 
that would, if its land were used, require 
three times as many men to work it as find 
work now. 

As Patsy recovered he proved his willing- 
ness to work by helping the nurses in every 
possible way. By borrowing pencil and pa- 
per he showed his skill in lettering, and at 
last, when cured, friends found him a job, 
and Patsy passed out of sight. 

“Too many men already,” “More help than 
we need,” was the answer to Patsy’s applica- 
tions fur employment. Is the state of New 
York actually overcrowded, or is it because 
some men who own the land neither use it 
nor permit others to do so? 

If men were prevented from withholding 
land from use, would there be a single unem- 
ployed nian in the state? With an increased 
dentund for labor, would not wages be higher? 
With higher wages, would not the merchant, 
the manufacturer, the producer of all kinds 
be better off because the consumer would be 
better able to pay? Would not placing all 
taxes upon land values make it unprofitabie 
for any one to hold land and not use it? 

W. C. Woop, M. D. 

Gloversville, N. Y., Sept. 7. 


Dr. Nagie Does Not Explain How Giving 
People Less Laud to Live on will Pre- 
went Their Crowding. 

Dr. James T. Nagle of the health depart- 
ment of this city has been refuting some sta- 
tistics as to the density of New York’s pop- 
ulation. The mest densely populated part of 
the city is the Tenth ward, where there are 
433 residents to the acre. The Fourteenth, 
Nineteenth, Eleventh and Thirteenth wards 
have over 300 to the acre; the Fourth ward 
and Seventh, 253to the acre; the Sixth ward, 
235; the Eighth, 197; the Twentieth, 194, the Six- 
teenth, Fifteenth, Twenty-first and Ninth, 
more than 150 to the acre. The lowest rate is 
in the Twenty-fourth ward, in the annexed 
district, where they have but two residents to 
the acre, and the Twenty-third, where there 
are but seven to the acre. Dr. Nagle ex- 
pressed the opinion that there should not be 
more than 200 persons to the acre. 

Dr. Nagle proposes to reduce the density 
of population by taking part of the land in 
crowded districts and turning it into small 
parks. 


A Real Estate Dealer is Agreeably Surprised 
atthe Aims of the United Labor Party. 

GARFIELD, N. J.—Since reading the plat- 
form of principles of the united labor party in 
THe Stanpakrp, I confess that Ihave been 
agreeably surprised at the aims of this new 
organization, which appears to be frightening 
the old democratic party Jeaders, especially 
the Tammany hall and county democracy, out 
of their senses. Also the republican party 
begins to see the “handwriting on the wall.” 

Now that the “united labor party” has been 
organized, I trust that the sons of toil will 
rally to the support of its standard bearers in 
every state in the American Union. 

What is needed to insure success, is that the 
people be educated as to the aims and prinsi- 
ples of the new organization. The platform 
of the party being based upon the “self evi- 
dent truths of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence written by the immortal Jefferson,” 
requires no proof to establish its corretiness, 
for it proves itself by reading it. While men 
are but the creatures of a day, principles are 
eternal, They never die S. B. BENSOM. 
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A Newspaper Keader te the Newspaper 
Owners. . 
The old party journals are now condescend- 
ing 
To warn us, to coax us, and even to praise— 
From their lofty and frigid indifference bend- 
ing 
To save us from treading in ‘‘dangerous”. 
ways. 
The Sun has abandoned its trick so trans- 
parent 
Of laughing the party of labor to scorn; 
It would like to revile us, but, really, it 
daren’t, 
But our ‘‘cussedness” makes old ‘Seawan- 
aka” mourn. 


It is curious, too, when you give it reflec- 
tion, 
To think that the World should our enemy 
be, 
When its quiver each day bristles with a col- 
lection 
Of shafts to let fly at old Mo-no-po-lee. 
Why, even the Star often sagely concedes 
us 
Some grounds for revolt and some cause to 
rebel, 
And the long-tailed Tribune a long homily 
reads us 
To prove we need nothing, and do very 
well. 


The Times is enraged at our insolent daring, 
And bids us ‘‘Avast! from the helm of the 
state; : 
But we're going to give the old shipa re- 
pairing, ; 
And show the old mugwump we can nav- 
igate. 
Oh! men of the press, cease cajoling and 
scolding— 
You've tricked us full often, we know, in 
the past; ; 
In your bold game of bluff very weak cards 
; yowre holding— 
Our trumps are the ballots that labor will 
cast! CHARLES WHITE. 


The Class of Voters New York is Raising. 

Factory Inspector James Connolly and 
Deputy Inspector John Franey of this state, 
have published their first report. They 
reached the following conclusion from what 
they saw: 

The ignorance is actually alarming. Thou- 
sands of children born in this county, or who 
came here in early childhood, are unable to 
write, almost as many are unable to read, and 
still other thousands can do little more than 
write their own names. Possibly one-third of 
the affidavits of the parents examined by us 
in the factory towns were signed with a cross 
mark, and it seemed to us that when the chil- 
dren who now require these affidavits grow 
up and have children of their own about 
whom to make affidavit, the proportion of 
cross marks to the papers will not be de- 
creased. Children born in Europe and who 
lately came to this country, are much better 


informed than the children born and reared - 


in our own state, and this condition of affairs 
has also been remarked by the factory inspec- 
tors of other states. 

In the Harmony mills, in Cohoes, there were 
found 1,200 children under sixteen years old. 
The inspectors estimate that 150,000 females 
under twenty-one and minors of both sexes 
under eighteen years old are employed in the 
factories of this state. About 8,000 children 
under thirteen have been excluded from the 
factories by the operation of the act. 


Thinks “The Standard” a Pretty Good 
Paper on the Whole, but its Principles 
are Outside Practical Politica. 
CrncyynaTi, O.—I do not renew my sub- 

scription. Your style is incomparable; your 
theory has truth, not the whole truth, nor all 
truth. Its presentation, from the standpoint 
of the doctrinaire is well—its injection into 
practical politics is inopportune in this coun- 
try. Itisimpossible. It is outside of practi- 
cal politics, and its intrusion iute them isasa 
disturbing force, postponing indefinitely relief 
to the poor. Grand theoretical reconstruc- 
tions are alien to Anglo-Saxon genius. Our 
business is to prune, to regulate, to do the do- 
able, not essay the chimerical. 

The pressing duties of the hour are: Limita- 
tion of land ownership in the public domains, 
the complete control of corporate power, es- 
pecially as related to banks, railroads, etce.; 
the repeal, as soon as may be without disturb- 
ance, of tariff, succession and income taxes. 
Here is the possible, the attainable. 

You see vividly a special grievance; you 
magnify it; you do not see the whole... As a 
doctrinaire you are a success, In practical 
politics you are a nuisance. W. M. Dz 


A Farmer Who Sees Things. 

‘Duxwn County, Wis.—American farmers 
will be greatly benefited by the success of the 
united labor party. The price of their pro- 
duce is fixed by the foreign markets, minus 
transportation, commission and warehouse 
rents. The price of most goods they buy is 
also fixed by the price in foreign countries 
plus tariff, transportation, commission and: 
rents of warehouses and retail stores. Thus 
the farmer who owns his land pays much of 
the rents of wholesale warehouses and retail 
stores, besides his own taxes. 

The single tax on Jand, evenif as bad as its 
opponents represent it, could not make Wis- 
consin farmers much worse off than they now 
are. In Dunn county about 600 pieces of land 
and town lots are annualiy sold for non-pay- 
ment of taxes, and every county paper has its 
list of foreclosure of mortgages and sheriff 
sales. Land syndicates are quietly buying 
them, as well as the mineral and free lands. 
If this is not stopped, most of the farmers of 
the next generation will be renters, or will 
work tili they are wrinkled and gray before 
their land is paid for. 

Apply the inclosed $1 as you think best to 
help the good work along. H. B. 


A Protest. 


Dr. B. M. Lawrence of this city has re- 
cently published a book entitled “Land. end 
Labor Songs,” in regard to which the follow- 
ing protest has been sent us. We find,. on 
examining the volume, that several poems by 
the signers of the protest, which first ap- 
peared in THe STANDARD, have been slightly 
altered and inserted, not only without eredit 
to the author, but as origina! poems from Dr. 
Lawrence’s own pen: 

The undersigned, whose hymns and songs 
have been altered and travestied in a little 
pamphlet, entitled ‘‘Land and Labor Sengs, 
by B. M. Lawrence, M. D.,” take this oppor- 
tunity to declare that they have been pub- 
lished in this altered form ‘without their 
knowledge and consent, and that they are 
not entitled to the thanks “for valuable as- 
sistance,” which have been so generously ac- 
corded to them in the author’s (!) preface. 

JOHN ANKETELL, 
HENRY ANCKETILL, 


Colorade Has Started in the Right Direc- 
tion, Anyhow. 

Canon City, Col.—Colorado has alaw on 
he> svatute books declaring the water of the 
State the property of the people. As land 
here is practically worthless without water, 
is not this virtually recognizing the justice of 


confiscation—we don’t consider the water 
confiscated! 

Iam watching the campaign in New York 
with interest. We shall soon have a land 
and labor club organized here. 

Frank S. BLaxe, MD. 


The Feeling in Sullivan County. 

MontTicetLo, N. Y.—This is a county seat 
in @ purely agricultural district. The ime 
pression is that the democratic party will be 
completely disrupted by the labor party. 

The average man imagines that the labor 
party wants to confiscate and cut up land, 
and take itaway from the farmers. 

Labor day is not recognized excepting by 
the bank. 

The local debating club has mildly dis 
cussed the land question. 

The labor party is thought to be a party of 
anarchists, but with a good, moral man at the 
head. 

The Republican Watchman (democratic) has 
published a number of short articles for and 
against the labor party and land Epes 

WJ. Bryan. 


Well Doue, Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, O.—Several of us “land cranks" 
met a few evenings since, and organized a 
society to study the new idea. Some of us 
have talked in its favor for some time past, 


and now we propose to become aggressive. 
We are going to spread the news. fam sur- 
prised at the ignorance manifested by most of 
our opponents. In this matter they let others 
think for them. It is nothing more nor less 
with them than hearsay. It will, no doubt, 
be encouraging to you to hear of this from 
Cleveland, as ours is the only organization of 
the kind here. Frank L. CARTER. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


We like the united labor platform for its 
brevity and clearness of purpose.—-[Wichita, 
Kan., Union Labor Press. 

The united labor party’s strength in New 
York state will be developed in November, 
and the result, no doubt, will be a great sur- 
prise to the politiciuns and ‘“‘wire pullers.” 
{East Oregonian, 

The land question, simmered. down, is_ this: 
Did the Creator intend that all the children 
of His creation should. have a footing upon 
the earth, or did He bequeath it to a few that 
they might levy tribute upon the balance of 
the people at will?—[Omaha Truth. 


A true revival of religion can only be 
brought about by preaching the new gospel 
of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, and by restoring to. the poorest 
of God’s children his inalienable right toa 
share in the heritage of the earth which God 
provided for all.—[Cresco, Neb., Times. 

Of the 565,000. acres of land in Marin 
county, Cal., 229,000 are owned by ter men in 
tracts ranging from 74,000 down to 4,000 
acres. There are but 102 land owners in the 
county, exclusive of owners of town Iots. 
And still we go to the old world for examples 
of land monopoly!—[Vincennes, Ind., News. 


In Canada the absorbing question of the im- 
Mediate future will be commercial union with 
the states; butof infinitely greater importance, 
involving far greater interests, is the ques 
tion, “Whose is the land?’ The time for con- 
sideration has arrived. Study the question, 
reflect upon it, and form your own conclu- 
sions.—([Bobcaygeon, Can., Independent. 


The vested rights doctrines of the railroads 
and other corporations are an injustice to the 
great body of the people, and cannot be main- 
tained. The corporation democrats will go 
over to the republicans, and the laboring mer 
how in that party will come to the labor 
party. There will not be room or place for 
three parties.—{Pensacola, Fla., Commercial. 


The common has been stolen from the 
goose for years, and the government has 
done everything in its power, not only to 
shield the criminal, but to assist him in steal- 
ing to his heart’s content. The greatest 
wonder is that the geese do not become 
aware of this fact and effect a radical change 
by means of the ballot.—{Davenport, Ia., 
Times. 

The man who votes against his own inter 
ests, Year after year, without knowing it, or 
without trying to know, ought to have his 
ears made longer, for he is an ass of the most 
stupid kind, and ought not to grumbleif other 
people ride him, which they will. Set that 
dewn, republican and democratic knights, 
trades unionists and what not.—{[Dayton 
Workman. 

We are of the opinion that. the united labor 
party is eminently able to take care of itself. 
it has already given evidence of its prudence 
and foresight in its refusal to admit socialism 
to a share in its councils. It is proceeding, so 
far, in a spirit of moderation and self re- 
straint that gives good omen of future steadi- 
ness and calm, conservative action.—[Albany 
Press and Knickerbocker. 


It makes one very tired to hear of a farmer 
struggling under high taxes and a big mort- 
gage opposing the single land tax, which 
would lft froin nis shoulders nearly all his 

resent taxation and at the same time double 

is earnings. .Of all others farmers have the 
most to gain and nothing to lose by an honest 
system of taxation, but it is hard to convince 
them of it.—[Enterprise, Kansas Anti-Monop- 
olist. : : 
We have not seen in apy of the public jours 
nals a single unfavorable criticism of the 
mauner in which the recent convention at 
Syracuse was.conducted. Every one speaks 
freely of the manly character of its proceed- 
ings. It certainly was not manipulated inthe 
exclusive interests of the few. lt was notably 
a gathering where all were accorded the 
right of free speech.—{[Oyster Bay Pilot. 

Certain services for society require an 
agent for their performance. To meet the 
expenses of these things, funds have to be 
raised. To raise them by taxation of land 
values rather than by any other form of tax: 
ation would, the People thinks, minimize the 
discouragement to industry, inevitable fron 
taxation in.any form. This is why the People 
favors taxation of land values.—[Providence 
People. 

When the boom breaks, as break it will 
and jeaves the great majority of the people 
landless, moneyless and helpless, as land 
gambling always does, the effect will da 
more than twenty years of argument to 
hasten the reform which will put a stop fore 
ever to corners and gambles in the land 
which the people need for homes. On wit? 
the boom! Let land gambling be extinguished 
with the loudest possible crash. Qn, booms 
ers, on!—{San Francisco Star. 


Landlordism and the coercion bill in Ire 
land is a twin brother to the landlordism and 
the Merritt conspiracy bill in Hlinois. The 
people of both countries are competled to give 
up their every natural right so that the aris- 
tocrats may be enabled to eat the substance 
out. of the hungering children, who are born 
into the world only to find that thev are nob 
wanted on this God’s footstool, that has beem 


purloined by the land sharks.—{Iron Moun: | 


tain, Mich., Labor's Voice. 


What is most strikingly singular is that no 
one as vet has attempted to controvert the - 


principles set forth in-the platform. There is 
evidently a mustake somewhere. Henry 
George and Dr. Mctz!ynn have been denounced 
as attempting to disrupt the very foundations. 
of society and civil government, but we fail to 
perceive auy' such purpose in the platform of 
principles. . On the contrary, they deny any 
such purpose, and enunciate a code of princi 
ples that must command the attention, if oof 


the respect, of the whole civilized world.— | 


[Wilkesbarre Telephone. © 


It cannot be denied that the wage workers,. 


producers and taxpayers of the state have 
Interests in common. Good government, 
wholesome laws, equitable taxation, cheap. 


transportation and protection of industrial - 


interests, are objects to be sought by all 
With united effort the people who value these 
buous rather than. vld party supremacy can 
obtain them by retiring from the halls o. 
legislation this fall the monopolistic tools that: 
for years past have misrepresented them. 
Will you do it? You say you will, but elec- 


the principles you are setting forth? Talk of j zen. 


tion day will tell.—{Albany Independent Citi- 


ie as Hye sea 


pe ae AER HET MEE NL EO OR ENO ERENT a ER 


as the true princivle of taxation. 


“men zre created equal.” 


~ glike. 


_  disadvantuge, as compared 
- eitizens. 


_ Peace, to 


HE COMMON SENSE OF 
TAXATION. 


forth American Review. 
It may seem like «a truism to assert that the 
nly fund upon which taxation can draw is 


that made up by the produce of the commu- 


nity, and that to multiply the places at which it 
§stappedi is not to increase itscapacity to yield. 

Wet the manner in which taxation, under our 
Bystem, is spread over a multitude of sub- 
jects, and new subjects are still sought for, 
suggests the belief of that chief of the cunuchs 
who thought the weight of an obnoxious poll 


_ tax might be lessened, and his master’s reve- 
- ues at the sume time increased, by substi- 


tuiing for the tax on heads a tax upon fingers 
and toes, 

But it is probable that the disposition to tax 
everything susceptible of taxation does not 
spring so much from the notion that more may 
thus be obtained, as from the notion that as a 
maticr of justice everythiug should be taxed. 


~ .Phatall species of property shall be equally 


taxed, is eujoined by many of our state cou- 


) Stitutions, aud tht it should be so, at least so 


far as direct izxation is concerned, is re- 
garded by most of vur peuple asa self-evident 
truth—the idea being that every one should 
contribute to public expenses in proportion to 
Lis means, or, as it is sumetimes phrased, that 
all property, being equally protected by the 
state, should equally contribute to tbe ex- 


_penses of the siate. 


But under no system that any of our legis- 
Jatures have yet been able to devise is “all 
property equally taxed; nor can it be equaily 
taxed. And if it were possidle to even ap- 
proximate to the equal taxation of all proper- 
ty, this wouid net be to secure that equality 
which justice demands. For, as is evident in 
the case of morizaves, ete, to equally tax all 
property would infallibly.be to levy a higher 
Tate of taxation upon some than upon 


-@thers; and even if the same proporiion 
could = be 


t2ken from the means of 
every meinber of ihe community, that would 
mo more conform to the dictates of equality 
than would tbe levy upon each of an equal 
sum; for, 2s the demand for a sum which 
wvould net be felt by the rich man would fall 
with crushing weizht on the poor man, So to 
take the same proportion of their means 
would be a very different thing to him who 
bas Sarels covugh, and to him who has a 
Jarze surplus. 

Quite as fallacicus is the idea that all prop- 
erty should be equally taxed, because equally 
protected. The fucr is that all property is 
not equally protected, cannot be equally pro- 
tected, and ought net to be equally protected, 
af by protection unytiing more is meant than 
the mere prescryition of the peace. The pro- 
tection of pruperty is. uot the end, it is onty 
one of the incidents, | of government. As 
@Jobn Stuart Mill says: “The ends of govern- 
went are as comprehensive as those of the 
social union. They consist of all the good 
and all the inmmunity from evil which the ex- 
istence of governinent cau be made, either 
directiv or indirecily, to bestow.” And to 
fay that government should impartially pro- 
tect and equally tax all property is like say- 
aug that the farmer should: bestow the same 
care upon everything he may find growing in 
bis fields, whether weeds or grain. ~ 

That there is no obligation 1 to equally tax all 
property is fully realized. in revurd to proper- 
ty brought from abroad. No cre contends 
for a tariff which should equally tax ail such 
property. The protectionists assert that the 
Jeading idea in determining what should be 
taxed and what not taxed, and the different 
rates which various imports should bear, 
ought to be the promotion of the general 
good by the encouragement and protection of 
industry. Their opponents, on the other 
hand, do not deny the propriety of such ex- 
empiions and discrimizations. They merely 
deny that industry can be protected and en- 
couraged by the endeavor vo shield certain 
elassesof producersiroin foreign competition; 

and, in Fae enaciment of a purely revenue 
tariff, they wouid make the sam kind of ex- 
ampti on: aud discriminations, with a view to 
«ke collection of the revenue with the smallest 
cost and least interference with trade. Both 
parties equally recognize the general good as 
the true guiding pi tincipal in taxation of this 
kind. : 

Riven mi internal taxation the same princi- 
Pie as Jargsly ‘recognized. On certain 
businesses aed certain manufactures we 
impose taxes not imposed upon. others, on 
the ground that it is fer the public good 
that such businesses and manufactures should 
be restricted. With similar regard to the 
public good we exempt certain. species of 
property from taxaticn, as cotton factories in 
leorgia, gruwing crops in California, prop- 
arty devoted to religivus and charitable uses 
ix New York, the bonds of the United Siates 
by federal law, ete. 

"Evidently this recard for the eencral good 
The more it 
aisexamiued the more clearly it will be seen 
that there is no vad reason why.we should, 
in any case, attempt to tax ail property. 
That equ: ality shonld be the rule and uim of 
taxation is tree, 2nd this for the reason given 
§n the Declaration of ° Independence, “that all 
But equality does 
not require that all men should be taxed 
it merely requires. that whatever 
taxesare imposed shail be equally imposed 
upon the persons or things in like conditions 


or situations; it-merely requires that no citi- 


zen shali he given an advantage, or put ata 
with other 


overnment are well 
stated in the preamble: of the constitution of 
the United Siaies, us they are in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Toinsure the general 
promote . the general wel- 
fare, to secure to each individual 
the inalienable rights to. life, liberty, 
and the pursuit. of happiness—these 
ure the proper ends of government, 


The true purposes of g 


-andare therefore the ends. which in every 


“scheme of taxation should be kept in mind. 

As @ amount vi taxuiion, there is no prin- 
ciple which ‘imyoses any arbitrary limit. 
Heavy taxation is better for any community 
“than fight taxation, if the increased revenue 

be used m doimz by public agencies things 


which could not be done, or cuuld uot be as 
~avell and eccuumically done, 


by private 
“pgencies. Taxes could be lightened in the 
city of New York by dispensing with street 
aamps and disbuuding ube police force. But 
would a reductiou in taxation gained in this 
way be for the benefit of the peopie of New 
Y.rk and muke New York a more desirable 
piace to live in? Gr if it should be found that 
beatand Licht could be conducted through 
the strects at public expense and suppied to 
euch house at but a sinall fraction of the cost 
of supplying them by iudividuai effort, or that 
the city railroads could be run at pubiic ex- 
pense sous to give every one transportation 
mt very mnuch less than it now costs the aver- 
age resident, the increased taxation neces- 
gary for these purposes would uot be an in- 
creased urden, und i spite of the larger 
taxation required, New York would become 
w more desirable place to live in. It is a mis- 
take to condema taxation as bad merely be- 
eause it is hich; itisa mistuse to impose by. 
constitutional provision, as In many of our 
states has been advocated, and in some of 
our states hes been done, any restriction upon 
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the amount of taxation. A restriction upon 
the incurring of public indebtedness is an- 
other matter. In nothing is the far-reaching 
statesmanship of Jefferson more cleariy 
shown than in his proposition that al! public 
obligations should be deemed void after a cer- 
tain brief term—a_ proposition which he 
grounds upon the self-evident truth that the 
earth belongs in usufruct to the living, and 
that the dead have no control over it, and 
can sive no title to any part of it. But re- 
striction upon public debts is a very different 
thing from restriction upon the power of tax- 
ution, and reasons which urge the one do not 
apply to the other. Nor is increased taxa- 
tion necessarily proof of governmental ex- 
travaganee. Increase in taxation is in the 
order of social development, for the reason 
that social development tends to the doing 
of things collectively that in a ruder state 
are done individually, to the giving to gov- 
ernment of new functions and the imposing 
of new duties. Our public schools and 
libraries and parks, our signal service and 
fish commissions and agricultural bureaus 
and grasshopper investigations, are evidences 
of this. 

But while no limit can be properly fixed for 
the amount of taxation, the method of taxa- 
tiou is of supreme importance. A horse may 
be anchored by fastening to his bridle a 
weight which he will not feel when carried in 
a buggy behind him. The best ship may be 
made utterly unseaworthy by the bad stow- 
age of a cargo which. properly placed 
would make her the more weatherly. So 
enterprise may be palsied, industry crushed, 
accumulation prevented and a prosperous 
country turned into a desert, by taxation 
which, rightly levied, would hardly be felt. 

Now discarding all idea that there rests 
upon us any obligation to equally tax all 
kinds of property, and assuming for our guid- 
ance the true rule, that taxation should be 

levied with a view to the promotion of the 
general prosperity, the securing of substan- 
tial equality, and the recognition of inaliena- 
ble rights, let us consider upon what species 
of property it may be best laid. 

To consider what is included in the cate- 
gory of property is to see the absurdity 
of saying that all property should be 
equally taxed. For not to speak of 
minor diiYerences that arise from applica- 
tion and use, there are commonly included 
under this term thines of essentially different 
nature. Whuteveris recognized by munici- 
pal law as subject to ownership is property. 
But between things thus classed together are 
wide differences. In the first place, there are 
certain of them which have in themselves no 
value, but are merely the representatives or 
doubles of property in itself valuable. Such 
are stocks, bonds, mortgages, promissory 
notes of all kinds, whether made by individ- 
uals or issued by governments to serve as 
money, solvent debts, book accounts, ete. 
These things may be to the individual valuable 
property, and are correctly included in any 
estimate of his wealth. But they are no part 
ofthe wealth of the community. Their in- 
crease does not make the community a whit 
the richer: and they may be utterly destroyed 

without the community becoming a whit the 
pounce If i buy a horse, giving my note for 
the amount, the result of the transaction 
(supposing me to be solvent) is that the seller 
gets property to the value of the horse, while 
I get the herse. Bat there has been no increase 
in wealth. To the seller, inv note may be 
| quite as good as the horse, and in estimating 
his wealth it may be as properly included as 
the horse: but if the note be destroved, the 
community is nothing the poorer, while if the 
horse break his neck, there is a lJessening 
of the general wealth by one horse. And so 
the issuance of bonds by a government, or the 
watering of stock by a corporation, can in no 
wise increase the general sum of wealth, nor 
will any diminution either in the amount or in 
the selling price of such bonds or stock reduce 
it. If all the governments of the world were 
to repudiate their debts to-morrow, an im- 
mense amount of property, now carefully 
guarded, would become waste paper, and 
thousands of people now rich would be made 
poor, but the wealth of the human race would 
not be diminished one iota. 

These ure truisms. Yet so widespread and 
persistent is the notion that all property 
should be taxed that they are generally ig- 
nored. Nothing is clearer than that whena 
farmer Who wants more capital puts a mort- 
gage on his farm, no new value is thereby 
created. Yet, in most of our states, both the 
farm and the mortgage are taxed; though so 

obvious is the double taxation that in some of 
them the clumsy expedient of making an ex- 
emption to the debtor is resorted to. 

But it is manifest that property of this kind 
is not a tit subject for taxation, and ought not 
to ke considered in making up the assessment 
rolls. It has in itself no value. It is merely the 
representative, or token, of value—the certiti-, 
cate of ownership, or the the obligation to pay 

value. It either represents other property, 

or property yet to be brought into existence. 
And, as nothing real can be drawn from that 
which is not real, taxation upon property of 
this kind must ultimutely fall, either upon the 
property represented, in which case there is 
double tuxation, or upon those whose obliza- 
tions it expresses, in Which case nen are taxed, 
not upon what they own, but upon what they 
owe; and all cumbrous devices to prevent the 
unjust effects of such taxation, like other com- 
plications of the revenue system, simply give 
to the stronger and more unscrupulous, oppor- 
tunities of throwing the burden upon the 
Weaker and more conscientious. Property of 
this kind ought not to be taxed at all. Prop- 
erty in itself valuable is clearly that with 
which any wise scheme of taxution should 
alone deal. 

To consider the nature of property of this 
kind is again to see a clear distinction. This 
distinction is not, as the lawyers have it, be- 
tween personal property and realestate. The 
true distinction is between property which 
is, and property which is not, the re- 
sult of human labor; or, to use the 
terms ,of political economy, between land 
and wealth. For, in any precise use of the 
term, lund is not wealth, any more than labor 
is wealth. Land and labor are the factors of 
production. Wealth is such result of their 
uzion as retams the capacity of ministering 
to human desire. A lot and the house which 
stands upon it are alixe property, alike have 
a tangible value, and are alike classed as real 
estate. Burt there are between them the most 
essential differences. The one is the free gift 
of nature, the other the result of human ex- 
ertion; the one exists from generation to gen- 
eration, While men ccine and go; the other is 
constantly tending to decay, and can only be 
preserved by continual exertion. To the one, 
the right of exclusive possession, Which makes 
it iudividual property, can, like the right of 
property in slaves, be traced to nothing but 
muuicipal law; to the other, the right of ex- 
clusive property springs clearly from those 
natural relations which are among the pri- 
mary perceptions of the human mind. Nor 
are these mere abstract distinctions. They 
are distinctions of the first importance in de- 
termining what should and what should not 
be taxed. 

Fer, keeping in mind the fact that all 
wealth is the result of human exertion, it is 
clearly seen that, having in view the promo 
tien of the gencral prosperity, it is the height 
of absurdity to tax wealth for purposes of 
revenue, while there remains, unexhausted by 
tuxation, any value attaching to land. We 
may tax land values as much as we please, 


without in the slightest degree lessening the 


amount of land, or the capabilities of land, 
or the inducement to use land. But we can- 
not tax wealth without lessening the induce- 
ment to the production of weaith, and de- 
creasing the amount of wealth. We might 
take the whole value of Jand in taxation, so as 
to make the ownership of land worth nothing, 
and the land would still remain, and be as 
useful as before. The effect would be to throw 
land open to users free of price, and thus to 
increase its capabilities, which are brought 
out by increased population. But impose any- 

thing like such taxation upon wealth, and the 
inducement to the production of wealth would 
be gone. Movable wealth would be hidden or 
carried off, immovable wealth would be suf- 
fered to go to decay, and where Was prosper- 
ity would soon be the silence of desolation. 

“And the reason of this difference is clear. 
The possession of wealth is the induce- 
ment to the exertion necessary to 
the production and maintenance of 
wealth. Men do not work for the 
pleasure of working, but to get the things 
their work will give them. And to tax the 
things that are produced by exertion is to les- 
sen the inducement toexertion. But over and 
above the benefit to the possessor, which is 
the stimulating motive to the production of 
wealth, there isa benefit to the community, 
for no matter how selfish ne may be, it is 
utterly impossible for any one to entirely keep 
to himself the benefit of any desirable thing 
he may possess. These diffused benefits w hen 
localized give value to land, and this may be 
taxed without in any wise diminishing the in- 
centive to production. 

To illustrate: A man builds a fine house or 
large factury in a poorly improved neighbor- 
hood. To tax this building and its adjuncts is 
to make him pay for his enterprise and ex- 
penditure—to take from him part of his 
natural reward. But the improvement thus 
made has given new beauty or life to the neigh- 
borhood, making it a more desirable place 
than before for the erection of other houses or 
factories, and additional value is given to 
land all about. Now to tax improvements is 
not only to deprive of his proper reward 
the man who has made the improvement, 
but it is to deter others from making 
similar improvements. But instead of taxing 
improvements, to tax these land values Js 
to leave the natural inducement to further 
improvement in full force, and at the same 
tine to keep down an obstacle to further 1m- 
provement, Which under the present system 
improvement itseif tends to raise. For the 
advance of jand values which follows im- 
provement, and even the expectation of im- 
provement, makes further improvement more 
costly. 

See how unjust and short-sighted is this 
system. Hereis aman who, gathering what 
little capital he can, and taking his family, 
starts west to find a place where he can make 
himself a home. He must travel lone dis 
tances; for, though he will pass plenty of land 
nobedy is using, itis held at prices tov high 
for him. Finally he will go no further, and 
selects a place where, since the creation of 
the world, the svil, so far as we know, bas 
never felt a plowshare. But here, too, in nine 

wses out of ten, he will find the speculator 
has been ahead of him, for the speculator 
moves quicker, and has superior means of in- 
formation to the emigrant. Before he can put 
this Jand to the use for which nature intended 
it, and to which it is for the general good that 
it should be put, he must make terms with 
some man who in all probability never saw 
the land, and never dreamed of using it, 
and who, it may be, resides in some city 
thousands of miles away. In order to get 
permission to use this land, he must give up a 
large part of the little capital which 1s seed- 
wheat to him, and, perhaps, in addition, mort- 
gage his future labor for years. Still he goes 
to work; he works himself, and his wife works, 
and his children work—work like horses, and 
live in the hardest and dreariest manner. 
Such a man deserves encouragement, 
not discouragement; but on him taxation 
falls with peculiar severity. Almost every- 
thing that he has to buy —groceries, 
clothing, tools—is largely raised in price by a 
system of tariff taxation which cannot add to 
the price of the grain or hogs or cattle that 
he has to sell. And when the assessor coines 
around heistaxed on the improvements he 
has made, although these improvements have 
added not only to the value of surrounding 
land, but even to the value of land in distant 
commercial centers. Not merely this, but, as 
aceneral rule, his land, irrespective of the 
improvements, will be assessed at a higher 
rate than unimproved land uround it, on the 
ground that “productive property” ought to 
pay more than “unproductive property’—a 
principle just the reverse of the correct one; 
for the man who makes land productive adds 
to the general prosperity, while the man who 
keeps land unproductive stanas in the way of 
the general prosperity, is but a dog-in-the- 
manger, who prevents others from using what 
he will not use himself. 

Qr, take the cuse of the railroads. That 
railroads are a public benefit no one will dis 
pute. We want mere railroads, and want 
them to reduce their fares and freight. Why 
then should we tux them? for taxes upon rail- 
roads deter from railroad building, and com- 
pel higher charges. Instead of taxing the 

railroads, is it not clear thut we should tax 
the increased value which they give to land? 
To tax railroads is to cheek railroud building, 
to reduce profits, and compel higher rates; to 
tax the value they give to land is to inerease 
rtilroad business and permit lower rates. The 
elevated railroads, for instance, have opened 
to the overcrowded pepulation of New York 
the wide, vacant spaces of the upper part of 
the island. But this great public benefit is 
neutralized by the rise in land values. Be- 
cause these vacant lots can be reached more 
cheaply and quickly, their owners demand 
more for them, and so the public gain in one 
way is offset in another, while the roads lose 
the business they would get were not building 
checked by the high prices demanded for 
lots. The increase of land values which 
the elevated roads have caused is not 
merely no advantage to them— it 
is an injury; itis clearly a public injury. The 
elevated railroads ought not to be taxed. 
The more profit they make, with the better 
conscience can they be asked to still further 
reduce fares, Itis the increased land values 
which they have created that ought to be 
taxed, for taxing them will give the pubiic 
the full benefit of cheap fares. 

So with railroads everywhere. And so not 
alone With railroads, but with all industrial 
enterprises. So long as we consider trat 
coinmunity most prosperous which increases 
most rapidly in wealth, so long isit the height 
of absurdity for us to tax wealth in any of 
its beneficial forms. We should tax what we 
want to repress, not what we want to encour- 
age. Weshould tax that which results from 
the general prosperity, not that which con- 
ducestoit. It isthe increase of population, the 
extension of cultivation, the manufacture of 
goods, the building of houses and ships 
and railroads, the accumulation of capital, 
and the growth of commerce, that add 
to the value of tland—not the  in- 
cfease in the value of land that induces 
the increase of population and increase of 
wealth. It is not that the land of Man- 
hattan island is now worth hundreds of mil- 
lions where, in the time of the early Dutch 
settlers, it Was only worth dollars, that there 
are on itso mary more people and so much 
more wealth. It is because of the increase of 
population and the increase of wealth that 
the value of the land has so much increased 


Increase of land values tends of itself to repel 
population and prevent improvement. And 
thus the taxation of land values, unlike tax- 
ation of other property, does not tend to pre- 
vent the increase of wealth, but rather to 
stimulate it. It is the taking of the golden 
egg, not the choking of the goose that lays it. 
Every consideration of policy and ethics 
squares with this conclusion. The tax upon 
land values is the most economically perfect 
of alltaxes. It does not raise prices; it may 
be collected at least cost, and with the utmost 
ease and certainty; it leavesin full strength 
ull the springs of production; and, above all, 
it consorts with the truest equality and the 
highest justice. For, totake for the common 
purposes of the community that value which 
results from the growth of the community, 
and to free industry and enterprise and thrift 
from burden and restraint, is to leave to each 
that which he fairly earns, and to assert the 
first and most comprehensive of equal rights 
—the equal right of all tothe land on which, 
and from which, all must live. 

Thus it is that the scheme of taxation which 
conduces to the greatest production is also 
that which conduces to the fairest distribu- 
tion, and that in the proper adjustment of 
taxation lies not merely the possibility of 
enormously increasing the general wealth, 
but the solution of these pressing social and 
political problems which spring from un- 
natural inequality in the distribution of 
wealth. 

“There is,” says M. de Laveleye, in conclud- 
ing that work jn which he shows that the first 
perceptions of mankind have everywhere 
recognized a most vital distinction between 
property in land and property which results 
from fabor—“‘there is in human affairs one 
system which is the best; it is not that system 
which always exists, otherwise why should 
we desire to change it; but it is that system 
which should exist for the greatest good of 
humanity. God knows it, and wills it; man’s 
duty it is to discover and establish it.” 

HENRY GEORGE. 
——E—~—X—X—X—XKX—$K[KK[HKX= 
Thus Ile It Ever. 


Ever at labor the sledge hammer swinging, 
Constantly ringing the music of steel; 
Deprived of his birthright, a slave, like his 
neighbor, 
To a master whose bosom no pity can feel. 
No time for culture—thus is it ever— 
Toiling for ever; no hope shall he see 
GUnul he proclaim, in his majesty peerless, 
Dauntiess and fearless: The land shall be 
free. © 


Toiling in sorrow, whate’er behis calling, 
Yet is he falling to lower degree. 
No gains come to him, though he toil for the 
morrow, 
His but to submit to the “powers that be.” 
Deluded and cheated—thus is it ever— 
Swindied forever, no hope shal! he see 
Until he proclaim, in his majesty peerless, 
Dauntless and fearless: The land shall be 
free. 


His home is a hovel, his masters’ a palace; 
What wonder the gallows should loom into 
views 
His wife and his children in misery grovel, 
While theirs live in grandeur, with nothing 
to do. 
Justice denied him—thus is it ever— 
Denied him forever; no hope shall he see 
Until he proclaim, in his majesty peerless, 
Dauntless and fearless: The land shall be 
free. J. Post. 
Newark, N. J. 


Find Out Why Jack Dida’t Eat His Supper 
and Yoo’! Know Why the ‘‘Globe-Dem- 
ocrat’? Gave You No Answer. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—I have sent two successive 
copies ef the following letter to the editor of 
the Globe-Democrat of this city: 


Editor Globe-Democrat: 1 notice in to-day’s 
issne of the Glebe-Demoerat, in an editorial 
headed “The Laber Party,” the statement 
that “Henry George's land theories have been 
exploded,” and that “They have been shown 
to be only empty boasts of unrealizable prom- 
ises.” A month ago vou stated that “several 
noted writers hud written works exposing the 
fallacies of Mr. George’s land theories.” Itisthe 
titles of these works and the names of their 
authors that I desire and that I think will be 
in great demand when they are made public. 

I have read Mr. George’s works bearing on 
the land question, and especially his “Pro- 
press and Poverty,” and [ must admit that 
from a bitter opponent of what Lhad believed 
to be his theories [ am now a staunch de- 
fender, since I have read his vorks myself, 
and I think I understand them. Butif bis 
theories are wrong, and based on injus- 
tiee and = inequatity, imstead of  abso- 
lute justice and equity; if I bave 
been inveigied into believing and advocating 
putting into effect a theory that is funda. 
mentally wreng, that will injure instead of 
benefit. my fellow men, itis high time that I 
should know it, that I may use iny influence in 
an opposite direction. 

JTamalways open to conviction; but a sim- 
ple assertion that Mr. George is wrong is not 
sufficient to eenvince me that he is in err or, 
and the seemingly studied neglect of news- 
paper editors to make public the names of 
these ‘fallacy exposers”. ts significant; and 
muy Seem tu some a cowardly attack on a 
known truth. 

kK. PERRY ALEXANDER, 

Cor. Seventh and Haven sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
linclosed a stamp with each copy of my 
letter, but up to this time have received no 
answer, cither by mail or through the col- 
umns of the paper. Can you suggest any 
means of obtaining the desired information? 

K.P. A. 


An Ilfnstration from Se. Louis. 


St. Louis New Order. 

The value of the “unearned increment” of 
land is beautifully illustrated in the property 
of tumble down shanties owned by Liggett 
& Myers, on Washington avenue, between 
Tenth and Eleventh streets. In 1824 the 
whole of this block was’purchased by John D, 
Daggett from the estate of Jeremiah Connor. 
The “purchase was made by Mr. Dageett for 
the purpose of converting it intoa “Masonic 
burial ground, the block at “that time being be- 
yond the city ‘limits. Mr. Daggett transferred 
the cround to Edward Bates and Archibald 
Gamble, trustees, the consideration being $400. 
Subsequent to the purchase it was discovered 
the gruund was unit for burial purposes, and 
in 1831 Judge Peter Ferguson purchased the 
property for 8750. W hen the judge died he 
left the property to his son, who sold it to 
Liggett & Myers. Itis now valued at 21,200 
a fuot. In titty years the increase of popula- 
tion had added such a value to the land that 
without any improvements being made on it 
to-day one foot is worth nearly ‘double what 
the whole property sold for. 


Principles, Not Men. 
Albany Press and Knickerbocker, 

The proceedings of the convention of 
the united labor party demonstrated 
the fact, clearly and distinctly, that it 
was determined to set out alone—that it 
would receive in its fold no other political 
party or organization whatever. But this, of 
course, does not debar democrats, repub- 
licans, prohibitionists, greenbackers, union 
laborites, or even socialists and communists, 
from voting for its candidates. The barn 
burners aud free svilers of this State, 
the slavery abolitionists, the  green- 
backers, the prohibitionists, and even the 
present republican party, which first took the 
field in 1858, did the same thing. Whoever 
voted for their candidates voted for their 
principles, not for the “spoils.” So with the 
united labor party, as we understand it. They 
Will accept most gladly all votes, but only as 
indorsing their principles. And we also un- 
derstand it that they are simply giving the 
musses an opportunity to vote, as they always 
should, in behalf of their own interests. It is 
for this a hold the right to vote. 


| wow JOHN’S FATHER SAW THE LIGHT. 


‘Father,” said John Gray, “I have an idea 
that Henry George is mnght.” 

If John had declared himself a convert to 
Mormonism, and announced his intention to 
take haif a dozen wives, he could hardly 
have created a greater sensation. Mr. Gray 
set down his coffee cup untasted, and fairly 
gasped. Mrs. Gray looked grieved; and 
John’s little sister, seeing by the old folks’s 
expression that John had said something very 
dreadful, puckered up her mouth for a cry. 

“So you want to have me divide up my 
land, that I bought and paid for, with, a—a— 
with James here, for instance,” said the 
farmer, finally, looking toward the hired man 
as he spoke, 

This interpretation of the united labor plat- 
form secmed rather to commend itself to 
James, whose face wrinkled into a broad 
smile; but the smile died away as John ex- 
plained that that was by no means what 
Henry George proposed. ‘All he wants,” 
said Johan, “is to put all taxes upon land val- 
ues.” 

“Qh! that’s all, is it! said Mr. Gray, sar- 
castically. “Nothing more, eh? Don’t want 
my land; oh no! Wouldn’t touch it with a 
ten foot pole—give me two or three more 
farms—beyg me to take them, and ship ’em 
by express with a present in every lot; throw 
in a gas stove, tin horn and a chromo, I sup- 
pose. All he wants is to put all the taxes on 
the land, is it? Well, you are a fool.” 

John seized the opportunity while his father 
was taking breath to explain that all improve- 
ments would be exempted. 

“Don’t see how that would better matters,” 
said his father. “There’d be just as much 
money wanted, and the rate would rise, of 
course!” 

John admitted that the rate per Sent would 
be raised until it equaled the rental value of 
the bare land. 

This was as ared rag to’ a bull, and John 
received arather profuse explanation of his 
father’s opinion of socialists, communists and 
fools, with a gentle intimation that John was 
of the latter persuasion. 

John waited till the old man ran down, and 
then ventured the statement that the rate 
couidn’t be over four per cent, because any 
quantity of money could be hired for that on 

absolute security, no tax and long time; gov- 
ernment bonds, for instance. 

This raised another storm, but Mr. Gray 
finaliy admitted tbat four per cent would 
take the full rental value. 

“Now,” said John, “that would lower the 
farmer’s taxes.” 

The farmer and the hired man stared at 
him in silence, while his mother ventured the 
query: “How?? 

“Why, don’t you see,” said John, “the far- 
mer thinks he is a big land owner, because he. 
owns a hundred acres, maybe. So he is, by 
area; but he’s not much: of a one by value. 
By value he is very little of a land owner 
and a good deal of a capitalist and laborer. 
Why, there are menin the city who own an 
acre of land, vacant and idle, that would sell 
for the value of fifty or sixty farms, improve- 
ments and all. 

“You pay more rent every year than the 

rental value of your farm amounts to. Every 
bushel of grain you sell, every bit of mer- 
chandise you buy, must pass through the 
cities, the centers of exchange, and, resting 
for awhile in storehouse, wholesale store, or 
mill, is taxed to pay itsrent. You have to 
sell your grain for less, and you must pay 
more for what you buy, in order that the 
dealers in the city may get enough larger 
profit with which to pay their rents. Take off 
the value of the improvements on your farm 
and the land value that is left, if turned into 
money and invested at four per cent, would 
not yield a sum equal to one-fifteenth of your 
annual income fromthisfarm. In other words, 
you are fourteen times as much laborer and 
capitalist as you are land holder. 

‘The bolder of a city lot worth fifty times as 
much as your whole farm, can hold on to his 
lot, waiting for a rise in value, which is sure 
to come, and he can tax your products-to 
provide the money for his rent, and laugh in 
his sleeve as he appeals to you to oppose the 
united labor party, and tells you they want 
totax the farmer to death. He is. the one 
who protits by the monopoly of Iand, not the 
farmer. 

“That's what’s the matter with you to-day. 
You are taxed on your labor and. your capi- 
tal, by government taxes, by railroad monop- 
oly charges and by land monopoly. The. 
united labor party want to lessen your taxes 
for you. Give thema hearing anyway. 

“If the taxis taken off from the improve- 
ments and put upon the land values, you will, 
pay but little, even though you are charged 
the full rental value of your land—all that its 
use is worth.” 

Mr. Gray scratched his head reflectively. 
“Well,” he said at length, “if you can prove 
that to me, I will admit that I bave been a 
fool not to look it up instead of believing all 
the newspapers said against it. But here is 
the question: My farm is highly improved; 
iny neighbor's is not, although the land is as 
good aud the farm as well sittuted as mine; 
yet you mike him pay the same taxes as me, 
proportionately, of course, to the size of the 
farms.” 

“Well,” answered John, ‘do you think he 
ought to pay less taxes because he is lazy and 
you are industrious?) Would you like to put a 
premium upon shiftlessness and fine a man.for 
being industrious? Do you think that tecause 
he won’t make gcod use of an opportunity, he 
ought to pay less for the opportunity? 

“But let us go back to the main question, 
and see if our plan of taxation would not 
lower the farmer’s taxes. ° 

“Your farm of a hundred acres you would 
not sell for a cent Jess than ninety dollars an 
acre, or nine thousand dollars in all. That is 
a good price; but it is improved property— 
good buildings, good house, good fences, 
wells, orchard and so on. And you pay on 
this farm about sixty-five dollars taxes. 

“Now what are improvement values on a 
nine thousand dollar farm? 

“You have about four miles of fences, or 
1,280 reds, worth, on the average, say, $1.30 
arod. The first item to be subtracted from 
the total value of the farm is, therefore, 
$1,604. 

There is a good house, a little old fashioned, 
perhaps, but roomy, cheerful and comforta- 
ble. Improvements have made it conform 
more nearly to modern requirements, and it 
looks from cellar to garret, inside and out, a 
home. It is, at all events. equal to the aver- 
age house of a $90 an acre farm, and is worth 
at least $1,40U. The two wells, with stone 
linings, curbs, good pumps, are worth $175. 
The five acre orchard of good fruit bearing 
trees adds $400. Great barn, horse barns, 
cow stable under great barn, sheep barns, 
pens and sheds, alladd to the improvement 
value of this farm at least $1,300 more. The 
cost of pulling stumps, draining, picking 
stone, etc., have also to be deducted, as well 
as the value of the land used for highway 
purposes; and for all this we may fairly al- 
iow $25 an acre more. 

“Adding these items we find the value cf the 
improvements on our $9,000 farm to be $7,828, 
or, in round numbers, $7,800, leaving the land 
value of the farm $1,200, and on this latter 
sum the George system propeses to tax the 
farmer upto its full rental value. You 
would pay, therefore, on your farm a laud 


will remedy. 


would be over $66 per annum for 


-man, woman and child in’ 3, 


with oh aw of n 


value tax of four per cent on $1,200, or $48 in. 
all. You now pay sixty-five. 

Allowing for local variations, the farmer. 
will pay about from five to thirty per cent 
less taxes than he does now. If that is op~ 
pressing the farmer, you can tyrannize over” 
him by the bushel and he will grow fat under’ 
it. ” 

‘Well, that seems to be so,” replied Mr.” 
Gray, with an increasing respect for his son's. 
logic; “but how about the holders of really 
valuable vacant lots in the villages and citiest | 
It seems to me:they could not afford to keep 
them.” ‘ 

‘“Unimproved, no! But when tkey did ime. 
prove them they would not pay a cent more — 
for their enterprise... They would. be com- | 
pelled to use them or allow others to take 
them who would. In that case labor would 
be employed to improve, and the great army — 
of unemployed Jabor set to work. At the 
same time that still greater army of men 
who work only part of the time—on short — 
hours, or a portion of the year—would find | 
the increased demand for their products giv- 
ing them work todo all the time, and they 
would be able to buy more and more of the 


farmer’s produce, thus extending his.market.”. 


At this point James, the hired man, began We 


had a practical ‘interest for him, as well as his 
employer, and he asked: 

“But wouldn’t-there bea lot of over pro- 
duction?’ a 
John laughed. ‘‘How could we have over 
production,” said he, ‘‘when the wants of. 
men are never satisfied? Comparatively rich 
as father is, he is always wanting more, buy 

ing more and using more. Every. man will 
the same thing if he can, and does do itas 
far as he cau. Give men more work, give 
them better wages, because of the increased 
cemand for their services, and they willuse | 
more. Before we could have over production . 
every man woman and child would have to. 
be supplied with all they wanted of both the 
necessaries and the comforts of life. Food: 
until all who are hungry are fed, clothes tilk 
all are comfortably and neatly dressed, shoes — 
for bare feet, hats for bare heads, books for. 
hungry minds, and pictures for eager eyes, 
musical instruments for thirsty ears, houses. 
and furniture to fill them for the homeless—alk 
these and much more must be. furnished be- 
fore we can have over production... And to 
supply the makers of all these the farmer's. 
wheat must grow. 

“There is no such thing as over production, ~~ 
but there is, and should not.-be, an inequality 
of distribution, which this system of taxation 
For by. exempting improve- 
ments you leave to each all his labor pro- | 
duces, and by taxing land up to its full rental. 
value you give to all what is the result of tha. 
growth, the lalpr and capital of the commu- 
nity. Put the unemployed men on the idle 
land, father, and they will produce and. con- 


‘sume, and then their poverty will cease, 


There will be no more poor.” 
“But,” said Mrs. Gray, ‘does not the Bible 


say, ‘The poor ye have always with you?” . 


“To be-sure it does; not as a prophecy, but. 
as a statement of an existing fact. Besides, 


‘it does not say, ‘Ye must not. endeavor to re- 


lieve poverty,’ or, ‘The unnecessarily poor ye 
shall have always with you.’ And I hold that 
so long as men are poor for wantof work, an 
the value they could produce by their labo 
they are unnecessarily poor; because the idl 


land held out of use for speculative purposes, 


allabout therm, would give.them work and. 
bread. Ifaman can work, can get a chance 
to work and won’t work, let hiny starve.” 
‘Root hog, or die,” suegested James. 
“Exactly. But supposing some of the hogs. 
should builda fence about the rooting ground, 
and keep the rest of the pigs off; a good many 
pigs would be pretty poor, would they not? 
And if the more pigs there were who wanted. 
to root, the more they had to. pay for tha - 
privilege, it would get worse and worse. You 
would find in regard to pigs—as you do in re- 
gard to men—that poor pigs were thicker than 


fat ones.” 


John’s father sat long after breakfast that. : 
morning, over his pipe and newspaper: but — 
he did not read much. He was thinking of — 
what John had said about the idle let and the. 
idie men, and wondering if putting the two 
together would not heip to abolish poverty. - 

W. C. Woop, M. Dd. 

“Gloversville, N.Y. 


The Printers on Deck... 


The printers’ legion of the united labor : 
party held their second meeting at 10 Stanton 
street on Friday evening, Sept. 9. The secre- - 
tary reported tbat there were over 150 mem-" 
bers on the roll. It was decided to addressa 
circular Ictter to all the typographical unions. 
in the United States and Canada, calling on. 
them to assist, morally and financially, in the 
campaign in. this state. Twenty thousand. 
copies of Mr. Glackin’s. speech at the Anti- 
poverty society were ordered. They will be 
sent to all the typographical unions in this. 
state. It is intended that a representative of 
this unicn shall go through the state inthe in- 
terests of the united labor varty. The legion. os 
will hoid its next meeting on Sunday after- 
noon at 2 o’clock, at 10 Stanton street. 


What the Single Tax Wonld. Do for. th 
Farmer. 


Correspondence Webster, Muss., Times: ; 
When a farmer hears that it is provbead! t : 
tax land up to its full rental value and take. 
the taxes off everything else, he thinks it a. 
scheme that would be sure to ruin him. Whatl 
lay ali the taxes on the farmer and let eve 
one else off scot-frce? he ejaculates, Th 


‘truth is that all other industries depend or 


the use of land as much as farming; and th 


effect of the change would be to tax. farmer 
less proportionally than those in other indus 
tries, because the farmer uses the cheap lan 
Not a merchact or manufacturer in the cit 
of Worcester, of the smallest. description 
whether occupying 2. rooni on the first floor.o 
the tourth or sixth, who does not pay a ground 
rent equa! to the annual value of several aer S. 
of land: in Oxford. Many a merchant there 
undoubtedly pays to his landlord, over and | 


above a fair rent for the building: he occupies. 


a ground rent equal to the annual value of 
the land belonging to ten of the best farms in 
Oxford. a 
In the article which the Times kind! 
printed last week, I showed that the anaual 
Value of all the land. in. Oxford, minus. im: 
rovements, is about $20,000, or $9. a year 
or each inhabitant. Oxford has some smal 
mills, but it_may pass for a farming tow 
while New York is a great commercial anc 
manufacturing city. The ground. rents in 
the city of New Yor! K, -by- the best estimates,, 
amount to over one hundred million dollar 
annually, to say nothing of the worth of th 
horse re vilroad and elevated railroad’ fran- 
chises, and the gas, the telecraph and tele- 
phone monopolies, whieh. have mostly been 
stolen from the people. The population o 
New York is about -1,5¢ U,000; If the renta 
value of the Iand: is $100,000,600, tas 
ach. 
inhabitant. Dees a system of taxation that. 
takes from the commercial and manufaetur- 
ing city of New York &6 a year for every 
and from the 
farming town of Oxford only $9 a year for 
every mar woman and child init, promise to. 
bear unequaliy on the farming. towns And. 
ruin the agricultural interest? “OF the SOU or 


} more taxpayers i in Oxford there are not over 


fifty who would not actually be benetited 
pecuniarily by the change the very first year, 
While all would quickly protit. from the burst 
cfindustrial, mental and moral activity thas 
would come from changing, our: millionaire: 
and pauper: producing Bh 

e, of justic 
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CALIFORNIAS BOOM. 


Saw FRaNcIsco, Sept. 1.—Twenty years ago, 
while living in a territorial mining town, I 
Jearned a practical lesson or two in the laws 
of trade that have ever since done me good 
gervice. Our community had irregular and 
gucertaiun freight connection with ‘the 
states.” For its supplies it depended upon 
that primitive means of transportation, the 


plains and over mountains. The wagons were 
moved in trains of twenty to forty or more. 
Heavy rains, deep snow m the mountains, 
hostile Indians and stampedes of the ‘‘bulls” 
during the nicht herd often served to halt and 
belate the trains. As a consequence, a month 
occasionally elapsed betweea the arrival of 
one tram and anotier at our lively ana popu- 
lous camp. In the meaniime, many articles 
of consumptuon—mainly food supplies and 
eluothing—would run short. A customer, on 
gong to his grocers of a morning, 
would be informed by his obliging 
friend behind the counter that there 
was danger of a famine, for the freight line 
bad not brought any goods to town in a long 
time. And, to prevent the people from 
wasting things, the grocer had put up prices. 
A week Jater further developments would be 
broucht to light, for some of the things in the 
g@rocer’s store would be held at almost pro- 
hibitory figures, while others would not be 
comparatively dear. The advance for each 
commodity would, in fact, be gauged accord- 
ing tu its scarcity, its perishability and the 
peeds of the buyer. For example, sugar that 
bad been seliing av fifteen cents a pound 
would advance to twenty-five, thirty, and 
even fifty cents, as the supply in the grocer’s 
hands decreased. Flour, salt and coffee, too, 
would be held extremely high. Shoes and 
working clothes would go up, but not in so 
greata degree as food supplies. Fine cloth- 
ing and househuld articles not indispensable 
would stund neariy suill. 

A week more would bring about a new 
gituation. A few store keepers of the town 
would discover that they held all the stock 
that was left of certain kinds of goods, and 
prices for them would go at once to the top 
point at which people would buy. The actual 
dearth would be supplemented by an arti- 
ficial one. With small sales the store keepers 
would reap a harvest. But when, at last, the 
Wagon train arrived, prices tumbicd. 

The practice of “cornering” came to an end 
in time. All the store keepers learned 
to keep in stock an abundance of such staple 
a@rticles as might be rendered scarce through 
@ nonmarrival of freight trains. Thus was 
Jost the chance of famine prices. What was 
the loss of a few, however, was their neigh- 
bors’ gain, masmuch as all the store keepers 
shared in the fairly good prices prevailing in 
seasons of comparative scarcity, while buy- 


verswere no longer plucked through a mo- 
_Meopoly price. 


Speculative prevision, when 
at became general, benefited the community. 

The simple principles affecting buyer and 
seller in that isolated town run tiirouch trade 
everywhere. Prices depend on supply and 
demand. Moreover, they are forever being 
manipulated by buyers and sellers. The 
Jatter class hold back from selling as much 
ws possiie in order to get good priccs. The 
others hold back from buying when they can 
go without. Abnormally high prices for any 
article produced by labor bring about a 
steady supply of it for a long time afterward, 
which prevents such high prices being again 
attained. This is all true when competition 
isfree and the sources of supply generally 
open. 

There was another feature in the political 
economy taught by events in our town that 
gnade upon me an inelffaceable impression. 
Nearly all the houses stood on mining claims. 
A claim, be it understood, is net only the 
few square feet of ground at the opening of a 
Itisan area, for instance, sufficient 
to command the possible trend of a quartz 


wein fora long distance underground, or, in 
am surface mining camp, 


it is an area large 
enough t> promise pay to the force working 
at. These indefinite potentialities gradually 
became reduced to figures in the early days 
©: mining in this country, and the pro- 
portions fixcd then by miners, somewhat 
moditied, have been embodied in the United 
Siates mining laws. The amount of land 
Jegally to be occupied by miners taking upa 
claim is proportioned, in a general way, to 
the amount of labor to be expended in a 
stated time upon the mine. To-day, after the 
Zaining laws have been = subjected to in- 
pumerable changes, the old notion that value 
must be given before ownership can be ac- 
quired still survives in the provision that 
itle can be had only after a considerabie 
expenditure of money or labor upon a claim. 

Qur town was mainly built on miniag 
claims. The result was ¢hat no fee simple 
could for a good while be given to real estate 
purchasers. Men bought improvements, but 
only quit claims to lund. So there were no 
corners in town lots. Had it been possible 
our smuzt storekeepers, accustomed to mak- 
ang ibe most of seasons of scarcity, would 
have speedily reduced the supply of building 
Jots by seizing and hojding off all land adja- 
een, to town. It was a good tbing tor the 
people in general that this could not be done. 
Qne man took building ground on the saime 
terms as another, and 1t did hin little good to 
take more than he needed. I remember 
speaking of the effects of that peculiar land 
tenure as phenomenal as compared with the 
absolute ownership of land. There was no 
more thoucht of speculating in land in that 
town than ‘there was of speculating i in the air 
pumped down to the men in the drifts. 

There was in our camp a prosperous Irish 
mine owner who was gifted with a lively im- 
agination. One day when the Irish question 
was up before the after-dinner gathering of 
boarders in front of the Inter-Oceun hotel, he 
was asked to tell What the Trish w amted—to 
state the Irish trouble in plain terms. He did. 
He punted down Argent gulch to the engine 
shed atthe mouth of the Builien’s one shaft. 
Down in the heart of the earth there, he 
Said, were two hundred men dizzing away. 
In the engine shed was one man who had 
charge of “the “euge” (the clevator) and the 
air driver. That engineer bad temporarily 
the power to confine the men in the mine by 
Mot sending the cage down to bring them up. 
He had also the power to let them suffer for 
fresh 2ir and food. What, be asked, would 
be the effect if that engineer Were given such 
Powers permenentiy! Tke miners below 
Ground wouid give him all they made if he 
would give ihem life. And he would give 
them life so that they might continue work- 
ing for him. That was the Irish question. 
The ijandlord had bis Irish tenants down deep 
fnahole. Lend was as necessary to them as 
€oul air and foud to the miners at work ina 
drift where the thermometer marked 125 de- 
@rees. The more the Irisk worked, the more 
the iandlord took from them. The moral! was 
that he who holds in his possession what is es- 
Sential to another's life commands selling fig- 
ures limited only by the producing power of 
the buyer, less sufficient for him to live upon. 

I think of that old-time mining town often 
a@owadays when I contempiate California’s 
Jaud boom. The boom fever has penetrated 
almost every county of our vast state. Where- 
ever men gather and converse—on the street, | 


prairie schooner drawn by ateam of oxen. 
The ncarest railroad shipping point was more several years that real estate in the southern 
than a thousand miies away from us, across | Counties of California was too cheap in pro- 
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in the cars, by the hearthstone, in hotel lob 
bies—the topic uppermost is the boom. Every 
class of society is affected. The sporting fra- 
ternity, who look on a boom simply as a bet- 
ting game, find their ranks swelling so as to 
embrace citizens of every degree. The poor 
see in it a chance—possibly the only chance 
they will ever have—to risk their ali for for- 
tune’s smile. Business men are taking more 
“paper” to go into real estate. Experienced 
adventurers are calculating when the turn of 
the tide will come. 

Some of the far-seeing have been saying for 


portion to the income it yielded. At length, 
early this year, their opinions prevailed with 
residents down the coast and speculators 
throughout the state. The boom was started 
at Los Angeles, and was soon flourishing 
there. Ina brief period it had reached Santa 
Ana, Anaheim and San Diego. Thence it 
spread to Santa Barbara, and, running north 
along the new coast line railroad, creating 
paper towns in its way, in time wakened up 
San Jose. If this old town, with its real prop- 
erty mostly in the hands of residents for a 
generation, could count up its scores of real 
estate transfers every week, why should 
livelier places not try the game? Thus real es- 
tate men reasoned. And soon Oakland and 
San Francisco itself were at it. The former 
is parceling out even its swamps; the latter is 
staking off its suburban sand dunes, and both 
are finding excited purchasers. 

The newspapers ure performing noble ser- 
vice in sending the boom gayly along. The 
dailies are running a boom: column, in which 
are printed dispatches from the most promi- 
nent scenes of activity. Here 1s the Call, ina 
single day, publishing boom specials from San 
Jose, Sausilito, Los Gatos, Hollister, Liver- 
more, San Buenaventura, Gilroy, Santa Bar- 
para, Sacramento, Willows, Oroville and Santa 
Rosa. At all these points booms are raging. 
“Our city is full of strangers;” “eastern capi- 
talists are here representing two million dol- 
lars?’ “more sales this week than during all 
last vear;” *‘a syndicate regards our town as 
inferior to none on the coast for investment;” 
“it is rumored that a large hotel is to be 
built;” “‘a strone and heaithy demand for 
realty;” “work begun on a site for a new 
town;” “an electric railroad to the beach is 
talked of;” “city lots going at increased 
prices;” ‘land doubled in price in four weeks.” 
These are the phraseological pearls the cor- 
respondents are sending to glitter in our 
metroplitan pages. The ‘Examiner a few 
days ago issued a twenty-eight page edition, 
almost entirely given to boom matter. One 
real estate firm had a full page advertise- 
ment ia it. Every page contained cuts 
portraying men and things relating to 
real estate. Column after column was 
given up to the “conservative pioneers” who 
never sold their ranches until they brought 
town lot prices, to the “wide awake firms” 
that eut up the ranches into town Jots, to the 
“enterprising business men” who first bought 
the lots from the lively real estate dealers 
and sold them a month later at fifty por cent 
profit, to the eastern capitalists who next 
boucht them, and to the men who are now 
to come from away off somewhere to buy and 
risk and build and work. 

To the unspeculative eye some of the Ex- 
aniiners pictures convey notions far differ- 
ent from those intended. Here is Cuhuenga. 
Cahuenga gets four big pictures in the £x- 
aminer. But as vet it is only a town on 
paper. A syndicate is to lay it out, to build a 
railrcad to it, and to put up a hotel on an 
eminence commanding a fine view. When 
one remembers bow much of all this is as yet 
simply projected and then looks-on the Ex- 
aminer’s pictures, his inference is, if he is in 
his sober senses, that he should steer clear of 
Cahuenga. Long Beach, “the undisputed 
Newport of southern California,” judged by 
the bird’s eye view of it printed in the Ev- 
aminer, is a great bare plain, perhaps 
checker boarded into city squares by the 
map maker, but in reality still, in large meas- 
ure, the home of the untrimmed cactus and 
the undisturbed horned toad. Nor is the ka 
aminer alone in its unfortunate illustrations. 
Looking over the pamphlets being sent out by 
“boom promoters,” one cannot refrain from 
the thought, on seeing the pictures of some 
of the “cities,” that they are fine places to 
stay away from. What is usually shown is 
nothing more than a few small straggling 
frame houses in a rough country. The im- 
agination must supply what the brilliant 
future isto bring. 

Yes, yes. California has gone money :mad 
once more. This season of its insanity’ pre- 
sents to us professional boom starters, adver- 
tised examples of men snatched from the 
depths of poverty and sct up as princes of 
rent-compelling piles of cirt, the spectacle of 
auctioning off unstaked lots to the music of 
brass bands, free rides for possibly intending 
buyers, and hordes of real estate agents whose 
chief capital is their talk. And what does it 
all amount to? What is it all but staking 
money on the probable yield of workingmen 
and working capital yet to come? 

Ihave the testimony of two workingmen 
who sought employment here at their trades 
this summer. Both found it. They obtained 
wages which, taking everything into consid- 
eration, were not so good as wages in Chicago. 
Both said their luck was better than the aver- 
age new comer’s. Both had secu troops of 
anxious men moving about the country seeck- 
ing employment. The boom has not as yet 
generally got down to a general demand for 
labor. It is only at the stage where people 
with some capital to invest are sought by it. 

Need I say these two workingmen I speak 
of are intelligent? My experience is that the 
western workingman is the peer of his cm- 
ployer. One of them said that, after looking 
closely at the boom in several places, he be- 
lieved that ninet.v-nine one hundredths of all 
tre lots and lands sold are bought by specu- 
lators, and accomplices and abettors of the 
real estate agents. I asked some questions. 
Have wages gone up with the boom! So 
many people are making mouey now one 
would think they would be generous with it. 
Yes, was the reply, Wages were going up just 
as they are put up by the capitalists who make 
money in protected industries. The working 
people of the coust can increase wages if they 
eau corner the labor market. But, somehow, 
boom or no boom, there is never a prolonged 
dearth of laboring men. 

The land boom craze is possible because our 
laws permit landowners to withhold a supply 
of something that other men must obtain in 
order to live. The laws of trade governing 
whatever can be competed for freely are in- 
operative as regards land. It is limited in 
quantity; superior opportunities for money- 
gathering attach themselves to it in some 
places; the better the opportunity tbe higher 
the price. In order to live people must de- 
velop those opportunities. The greater the 
flood of immigration here the further away 
will be the masses from ever holding those 
opportunities as their own. The vast major- 
ity must go where our Irish mine owner said 
the working people of Ireland were—dcep 
down in a hole, with a landlord on top. 

JaMES WATSON. 


Getting Dewn to Werk. 
BROOKLYN, Sept. 10.—The Twenty-second 
ward association of the united labor party of 
Kings county is in line for individual reform 
and the adoption of the single tax. 
W. p: Bi M 


The Printer’s Angel. 


The editor sat in his anxious seat, 
And scowled with a savage will; 
He warned the laboring men to pause, 
And stabbed the anti-poverty cause _ 
With a bitter, acidulous quill. 


He gave it space in his column of deaths, 
And thought he had sealed its doom; 

With words emphatic and underscored 

He wrote it down as a blooming fraud, 
And tried to pluck off the bloom. 


But the seals he broke in his morning’s mail 
Let out the questions again, 
For here were people who wished to know 
Of anti-poverty thus and so. 
And asked the knight of the pen. 


‘What maggot has entered the nation’s brain? 
Tbis malady must be stayed; 

Of course the people must be content, 

With the old-established custom of rent, 
And the operations of trade. 


“The cattle have common rights in the land 
Save where it is fenced. Ah then 

Sha!l men turn cattle and pride disown, 

And throw their civilized fences down, 
and share blessings with fellow men? 


“Tf the earth belonged to the hired man, 
'Twere surely vulgar and evil, 

For pray what would our society do; 

I might as well own when this comes true, 
My office belongs to the devil.” 


When devils are spoken about they come, 
And while he smiled at his joke, 

It seems the devil was listening, too, 

The printer’s devil appeared to vicw 
And to the editor spoke. 


‘How long have you scratched at your dingy 
desk? 
And how much for your work have you 
go! — 
Is labor worth but a beggar’s seng? 
Or does this office in truth belong 
To the lord of the vacant lot? 


“You have boomed him up; he has taxed you 
down; 
You may go his way, if you like, 
In debt, like one of a flock of sheep— 
First sheared for wool and then killed for 
keep— 
But J would go on a strike! 


You work, but mortgages earn the cash, 
And the lord of the lot takes care; 
The fruit of the editor’s toil—his pay— 
My lord absorbs in a clever way 
We call commerciaily fair. ” 


The light broke, then, on the editor’s mind; 
“By hokey,” he cried, ‘ ‘tis true; 
These wage-fund pirates don’t treat us right— 
I'll take the other side in the fight, “ 
and Dil see this business through.” 


So he ran along by the pirate craft, 
And he poured a broadside in; 
He challenged the lord of the vacant lot, 
And he made the campaign piping hot, 
And argued the case to win. 


The editor sat in his easy chair, 

In the time when the earth was free, 
And the printer’s angel came softly in 
For copy which was not stained with sin, 

Since devils no more could be. 


Thea the editor looked with mirthful eyes— 
“T was just now thinking,” he said, 

“Flow the old-time editors used to mock 

Till we polled that mighty vote in New York, 
And fairly wakened the dead. | 


Our case came up in the grand assize; 
We plead iu the people's s court, 
And the judgment came in a mighty shout, 
And the thief and the pauper were voted out, 
And the good cause won the fort. 
CHARLES H. Fitcu. 


An Indorsement from Elizabeth. 


EvizaBETH, N. J., Sept. 1—At a regular 
meeting of land and labor club, No. 3, of 
Elizabeth, N. J., the following preamble and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, the united labor party of New 
York, in convention assembled, has _pre- 
served intact its thoroughly American princi- 
ples by refusing an alliance with foreign so- 
cialism; and, 

Whereas, ‘said party has adopted a plat- 
form which declares for the destruction of 

existing monopolies in land, transportation 
and currency, and which is, "in short, but a 
reiteration of the principles of Jeffersonian 
democracy; be it therefore 

Resolved, that we, the members of Jeffer- 
son land and labor club of Elizabeth, N. J., 
are firmly impressed with the conviction that 
the action of the united labor party in re- 
fusing to the socialists participation in the 
proceedings of the convention was purely a 
matter of principle, and as such we cordially 
indorse it. 

Resolved, that we cordially indorse the 
principles enunciated in the platforin adopted 

at Syracuse, and pledge to them our hearty 
and undivided support. 
EUGENE GIBNEY, 
FRANK F. MILLS, t Commitee 
Joan W. FEEHAN, 

That's the Way With All of Them—Nobody 
Really Denies the Anti-Poverty Prine 
clple. 

Toronto, Canada.—An amusing incident 
occurred at the meeting of our anti-poverty 
society last evening. One of the members 
read the following newspaper extract, and 
then invited those present to guess the writer's 
name: 

I have no agrarian tendencies, but when 
men in a new country keep out of cultivation 
large tracts of land, and at the same time in- 
juriously disturb the course of settlement 
merely for the purpose of levying a toll on the 
settler, while they do absolutely nothing, 
either for the land or for the province, I think 
their holdings are as proper subjects of strin- 
pon legislation as any private property can 

e. 

The members declared this to be good 
Henry George doctrine, and expressed tke 
opinion that it was probably written by some 
prominent member of the united labor party. 
When it was annonnceed that the extract was 
made from Mr. Goldwin Smith’s recent letter 
on Manitoba, the suggestion was made amid 
laughter that the writer should be elected a 
member of the anti-poverty society. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, it should be remarked, is one 
of the most earnest opponents of the anti- 
poverty doctrine to be found in the dominion. 


Not Much Trouble to Convert This Man. 

New York, Sept. 12.—I have been assigned 
to the duty of converting a citizen of this 
town—one of the “hoi polloi”—a tenement 
house dweller. I haven’t got fairly at him 
yet, but when Ido I propose to refer him at 
once to his own case, which is somewhat as 
follows: He lived a short time ago in As- 
toria, L. I., where he paid five dollars a month 
rent for comfortable quarters. That was 
when the boats ran at long intervals, and 
when the fare was five cents to the city, each 
way. Lately the company concluded to send 
boats more frequently, and the fare was re- 
duced to three cents). Asa result my friend’s 
landlord doubled his rent, and as he couldn't 
afford the fares and extra rent, he had to 
leave his home and come to a dingy tenement 
in this city. I don’t expect much trouble in 
making a convert of this maa. GG. O. 


_eally. 
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TRUE DEMOCRACY—ITS SUCCESS AS- 
SURED. 


New York Hore, Sept. 10.—Those who 
are calculating on the want of sagacity or 
the crass ignorance inthe ranks of the new 
party will find themselves wonderfully mis- 
taken at an early day. The World, Jovian 
as its owners consider it, scarcely appreciates 


the situation when commenting on the alleged 


ignorance of, or willful misrepresentation by, 
Henry Watterson in his forecast of the demo 
cratic prospects. The World asserts that New 
York and Indiana are hopelessly lost if this 
new movement continues, and virtually says 
that Mr. Watterson writes himself down an 
ass, ignoring the existence of facts which 
thousands of others see and understand. The 
World also admits that three-quarters of the 
men supporting Mr. George were democrats, 
and then with asinine stupidity equal to that 
of Mr. Watterson, this would-be important 
journal discusses the policy of nominating a 
candidate acceptable to the labor masses, 
who have openly and distinctly declared that 
they will never again affiliate with the old 
parties, and that they have formed a new 
organization pledged to support distinctly 
formulated ideas and to bring again to the 
front the Jeffersonian democracy which has 
so long been lost sight of during the many 
years of machine rule by corrupt and vena] 
politicians. The World can be compared to 
the ostrich, which buries its head in the sand 
in the vain hope that the hunter will fail to 
see the broad expanse of waving plumes at 
the rump. The new party is out on a hunt 
for bear with the guns loaded to the muzzle 
searching for the game anywhere, whether 
republican or democratic. And the im- 
pression is that the laggard which will be 
bagged first is the democratic machine, and 
then the hunters will press onward and shoot 
down the other monopolistic, oligarchic 


machine. 

It is a vast error to imagine that these men 
do not understand what they search for. For 
the first time a party is formed on distinct 
principtes, in support of which the individuals 
are homogeneous and a unit. The discordant 
elements have been invited out, and nobody 
can be recognized. except after repudiation of 
allegiance to all other organizations politi- 
This very harmony and unity gives a 
vast strength. It might easily be figured up 
on the present basis what this new party will 
do. 

In 1877, in canvassing Maine, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, I assumed that nothing could 
be accomplished for true benefit te the masses 
without a reorganizaiion of parties; and that 
so long as the two oid machines existed under 
the leadership of men who only retained 
power by exciting the low prejudices and 
passions of the masses, supplemented by 
patent fraud in counting out atthe south, and 
open bribery and purchase of votes, like hogs 
in the market, clsewhere—there was no hope 
for statesmanship or patriotism. My opinion 
as then expressed was that the democratic 
machine would ultimately be the first to be 
smashed; after that it would be easy work to 
pulverize the republican cohorts, augmented 
by their affiliating brethren, formerly pro- 
fessing to be democrats. 

Revolutions go fast in this progressive age. 
A monarchy is overthrown in a day now, 
when a century ago the consideracy required 
months for cultivation. So this new crusade, 
in which is enlisted the enthusiasm of men 
and women in far more practical shape than 
that of the early and bloody wars, knows no 
abatement, and will run its course to complete 
fruition and success. When? Perhaps in New 
York next November by the election of Henry 
George and his colleagues and a complete 
sweep of New York city. Practical minds 
analyze current events. The best informed 
place the present support of George in New 
York city at 80,000 and 200,000 in the state. 
Others declare that the vote will reach 105,- 
000 in the city and over 800,000 in the state. 
These last named base their estimate, not 
only upon the uumerous accessions to be se- 
cured after thorough discussion and under- 
standing of the politico-economical questions, 
but upon the knowledge of human nature. 
The old machines are mere ropes of sand—the 
cohesive power being public plunder and mu- 
tual antagonism. Once demonstrated to the 
democratic masses that their nominees are 
hepelessly defeated, and a large element will 
instantly support Mr. George as the exponent 
of the Jeifersonian principles. On the other 
hand, thousands of republicans, who only 
support their nominees from fear of machine 
demiucratic success, will at once dissolve their 
partisan ties and support Mr. George also. 
This experience has been shown to the writer 
several times—once when he formed an or- 
ganization in Louisville against the demo 
cratic machine with 14,000 majority in 1876, 
which on a week’s canvass was defeated by a 
labor majority of 4,600. Again, in Toledo, on 
a few weeks’ organization, the party based on 
the same views as those of the united labor, 
cast 100 more votes in Lucas county than 
were received for both the old party tickets. 
The advice given them ina speech to a vast 
crowd was followed, and could be wisely 
adopted in New York—that in order not to 
give a preponderance to either of the old 
parties, such republicans or democrats as 
might be restrained from that motive could 
easily arrange to goto the polls arm in arm 
and virtually pair off by both voting for the 
new party. Now the “handwriting is on the 
wall” for those who will receive its interpre- 
tation. 

Last Saturday the democratic executive 
committee of Cincinnati informed the repub- 
lican committee that the city was lost to the 
eld parties, and requested the formation of a 
democratic-republican ticket. In Milwaukee 
such a combination was made, and the labor 
congressman was elected by 1,500; and it 
was duplicated four months afterward 
in the municipal election. As the World 
admits, the democratic party was driven out 
of the field in Chicago. And here to-day, in 
New York city, daily conferences are going 
on between machine leaders Jooking to a 
coalition, at any rate, upon the entire judicial 
ticket. The united labor ticket will be elected 
—combine or no combine; and of the best ma- 
terial, too. The clearest minded men of this 
city perceive the purity of the new party and 
the vast benefits to result from its success. 
And instead of inferior men for judicial posi- 
tions, their nominees will challenge either of 
the old parties to produce peers of the new 
judges whom they propose to eiect in Novem- 
ber—outside of politicians, and yet prepared 
and ready to discharge their duties to the full 
satisfaction of the people. 

Mr. Cleveland will not permit his name to 
be ‘used for president again. He is too saga- 
cious, and has virtually said so in the inter- 
view published by the World, whose owner 
vainly imagines that a way has been paved 
thereby for restoration to favor in administra- 
tion circles, and anultimate assertion that the 
great factor in New York nestles under the 
cherub wings of the enlightened and saintly 
World. 

The prohibition party leaders claim 60,000 
votes. They analyze the elements to be 2-5 
democratic, 3-5 republican. Take these figures 
and 200,000 labor votes only, on the World's 
basis of 3 democratic, and see what would 


result: 
Peckham’s MAJOFILY....0se.caeees seeresecesonsscesss “i 7,000 
2-5 democratic, $5 republican, of 60,900..... 24,000~-36,000 
3-4 democratic, 14 republican, of 200,000... ..150,0U0—50,000 
174,000—93,000 
Democratic minority, 61,000, Sepia 
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Concede that this is an over-estimate; and 
take the figures supplied by democratic or 
republican politicians—New York city, 50,000, 
Kings, 20.000. Balance of state, 50, 000. Take 
the sanguine claims of the most zealous demo- 
crats that $0,000 will vote prohibition, and 
figure up on that basis: 


Pechham..........ccnccceccercececeres Seid vieeeses ce caso 1,000 
3.5 democratic, 8-5 renublican, 80,000. ......- 32,000—48,000 
3-4 democratic, 14 republican, 120,000........ H1,000—30,000 


ee ee 


122, 00U—55 ,000 
Democratic minority, 37,000. 


For all practical purposes, will not 37,000 
defeat be as bad as 137,000? As Mercutio 
says, “It’s not as wide as a house, nor deep as 
a well,” but is just as fatal a wound. 

Sensible men should adapt themselves to 
circumstances as they exist; and true journal- 
ists should tell the truth, so that their readers 
may know what is best forthemtodo. If 
this new party does not deserve success, if its 
principles can be controverted or proven to 
be vicious or deleterious, let the people un- 
derstand that in the coming election the re- 
publican element will surely win against the 
democratic party, and therefore no harm can 
result. If, on the other hand, republican suc- 
cess is fatal to the prosperity of the country, 
and destructive of the interests of the masses, 
and the democratic machine is powerless to 
stop its onward course, let the masses so un- 
derstand, that they may choose between rad- 
ical-oligarchic-monopoly and true Jeffersonian 
democracy and wise political economy. 

BLANTON DUNCAN. 


The Anti-Poverty Society of Maryland. 

BaLTIMoRE, Sept. 11.—A permanent organ- 
ization of the Anti-poverty society of Mary- 
land was affected last evening at a meeting 
of a committee appointed for the purpose, 
under the auspices of the united labor party. 
The object ef the society was declared to 
be the sume as that of the New York so- 
ciety. Prof. F. M. Gartside, of Mt. Winans, 
was elected president; William J. Ogden, 
1838 Saratoga street, Baltimore, vice- 
president; William N. Hill, M. D., 1438 East 
Baltimore street, secretary; Samuel W. 
Pierce, 548 Fulton avenue, treasurer. We 
intend to push along the movement by 
just such metheds as those adopted so suc- 
cessfully by the New York socicty, and we 
expect in a short time to attract many fol- 
lowers to the cause of the new crusade. 


Ws. N. How. 


Should Such Monopoliats Have the Power to 
Ruin a Town? 
Rush City, Minn., Post. 

The St. Paul and Duluth folks are making 
extensive improvements at Rock Creek, as 
well as elsewhere on the line, but at this point 
the grade through the town pzst the depot is 
being raised some ten feet. This will un- 
doubtedly necessitate the moving of the depot 
a few rods north on to higher ground. We un- 
derstand there is a movement on foot to have 
the change of the location of the Rock Creek 
station to the place known as Long’s spur, 
about a mile this side of its present ‘location, 
where the company has plenty of side track 
sround. If this is done it will be largely 
owing to the niggardly disposition of 
Judge Edgerton, who owns the principal por- 
tion of the land around the present site, and 
has placed St. Paul values on his real estate 
to such an extent that even the town cannot 
purchase a roadway to the depot and now 
uses the company’s right of way for a road- 
way. We are informed a couple of young 
men wanting to start in business at_Rock 
Creek this spring were asked by Mr. Edger- 
ton $200 for simply land enough to place a 
store on, and of course that stopped the new 
enterprise.- Such miserly monopolists have 
ruined many a town before now, and if the 
company remove the depot he will be one of 
the causes. 


EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 

tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 
scribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 2% Ann street, New 
York. 
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the Academy of Music can be had at Pond’s, Dittson’s 
and Harns’, Broadway and Twelfth street, and music 


and stationery stores generally. 


ae ha LYNN, HENRY GEORGE, POW- 


ERLY; 3 cabinet photos, We.; $2.75 per 100. 
4 GILL. 304 Henry st., New York. 


P lintel OUT. Lees 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE GEORGE-HEWIIT 
CAMPAIGN. 
By Louls F. Post and Fred. C. Leubuscher. 
1 vol., paper covers. Price, &) cents. 
Address HENRY GEORGE & CO., 
2 Ann street, New York. 


Eee DEMOCRAT. 
A RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY. 


The Democrat advocates Land Resumption and those 
reforms which are necessary to mase the English peo- 
plea free people. [t asks “compensation” not for those 
who have bene ‘flted by unjust legislation, but for those 
who bave suffered thereby. 

For one dollar the " nocrat is supplied for 13 months 
touny address *- - United States or Canada. 

Add ss 5 New Bridge street, London, E. C. 


ft Bae REFOK MER. 
he first paper. published in America devoted to the 
advocacy of the principles of “Progress and Poverty.” 


and! det: one year, With acopy of “Progress and 
Poverty,” given free, 5d cents; with “Progress and ov- 
erty” and “Social Problems,” 75 cents. 
M. BATTLE, 9 Spruce street, 
New York 
res PHVUNOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 


JEROME B. HOWARD, Editor. 

A% page monthly. The authentic exponent of the 
Benn Pitman System of Phonography. $1.50 per 
annum. Specimen copy free. The Phonograpile In- 
stitute, Cincinnati, O. 


CU-OPERATIVE COLONY. 


a] CME-SEEKERS: 


INVESTMENT-SEEKERS, 


Parties desiring farm lands or vineyards in Rio Grande 


Valley should subscribe to the 


NEW MEXICO CO-OPERATIVE COLONY AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Information furnished by addressing the Secretary, 


Post Office box 214, 


PUEBLO, COLORADO. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


PRG ete ct PORES 


NEW 


perrcEse EDITION, 


en 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRACE? 


—_ 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE : 
INTERESTS OF LABOR, 


—e 


By HENRY GEORGE. 


One Volume, Paper Covers. 


PRICE, THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Now in press and‘ready for delivery;September 12. 


When this book was originally published, in May, 1896, 
1t seemed to me that the tariff! would be the first of the 
economic questions to come into political issue in the 
United States, and I looked to it asa means by which 
the underlying Jand question would. be brought. inte 
general discussion. 

But events then unforeseen are bringing the land 
question into the discussions of “practical politics’ 
with greater rapidity than I expected, and it now seems 
likely that it will be an awakening as to the larger 
question that will lead the masses of our people to come 
sider the smaller, 

This gratifying change, however, instead of lessening 
the interest and usefulness of this book, gives to. the 
matters of which it treatsso much more immediate 
and practical importance as to call for the publication 
of a popular edition, It has already done much, and is 
I trust destined to do more, not only to place the tariff 
question in its ‘true light, but to clear away confusions 
of thought that obscure the full scope and beauty of 
the simple measure, which securing equality with re- 
gard to natural opportunities, will emancipate jlabor 
and give free_play to productive forces. 

HENRY GEORGH 


Henry George’s Works. 


Progress and Poverty, PAPer.....ccscccsscesrecccesesG. 2 
“s #4 cloth....... Seceveveseesecsevse LOO 
half calf or half morocco.... 2 50 


Social Problems, Paper.....ccccscvcsccccecveseceseccese. atl 
s hd ClOtH ccidiseccviccerssee eevee Oooeoeoow 1 00 
half calfior half moroccd, ,..-sccere 250 


Protection or Free Trade? paper....--ccccccsescecseee 
4s “ CIOTD.... cecccvevevcceresens 1 50 
half calf or half morocco. 3 00 


Property in Land, paper.....cceccccsccccscrcvsesccnvs 
The Land Question, paper.....cccccccecsceccvsccsosse 10 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 
HENRY GEORGE & CO., 3 Ann street, New York. 


cas LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY. 


Weare now publishing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on vm 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphietr 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed in com 
cise, Vigorous language easily understood. As & means 


of propaganda we recommend them to all who desire to 
help on the movement for soctal reform. Those who 
wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good 
but who are unable personally to attend to their dis 
tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every 
facility forsending them where they are needed ang 
will be read. . 

The following have already appeared: ; 

No. 1. ‘First Principles.” By Henry George. é pages, 

No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between 
David Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 3. ‘The Right to the Use of the Earth.” By Her 
bert Spencer. 4 pages. 

No. 4. "A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pov. 
erty.” ae sermon by the Rev. Hugh 0. Pentecost of 
Newark, N.J. 2 pages. 

No. 5, “A Sum In Proportion.” By T. L. McCready. 3 
pages. 

No. 6. “The Settler’s Nightmare.” 
4 pages. 

No, 7. “New York's Docks; The True Mode of Ralsing 
Revenue.” By. J. W.Sullivan. 4 pages. 

No. 8. ‘Unemployed Labor.” By Henry George. 4 
pages, ay 
No. 9. 
No. 10. 
Freeland. 
No. 11. 

2 pages. 

No. 12, 


By Louis F. Poat. 


“Voices for Reform.” 2 pages. 

“A Mysterious Disappearance.” 
6 pages, 

“How to Increase Profits.” 


By Lewis 


By A. J. Steers, 
“The American Farmer.” By Henry 
George. 4 pages. 

No. 13. ‘Sailors’ ae Harbor and the Randall Farm,* 
By W. T. Croascdule. pages, 

No. 14. “The Collegiate Church and the Shoemaker’s 
Field.” By W. T. Croasdale, 12 pages. 

No. 15. “Only a Dream.” By Abner Dad Thomas. 4 
pages. 

No. 16 “The Anti-Poverty Society.’ — McGlynn's 
address at the first meeting. 8 pages, 

No. 17. “The Cross of. the New Crusade.” A poem 
Ly David Rorty. 2 pages. 

No. 18 “It is the Law of Christ.” 
Spencer of Henry, IL 4 pages, 

No.19.. “My Landtord. By Jchn Jones. 4 pages. 

No. 20.. “Thou Shalt Not Steal.” <An addresa b 
Henry. George before the Anti-Poverty Society. 
pages. 

No. 21._ “Christianity and Poverty.” An address by 
Father Huntington before the Anti-poverty society. 
4 pages. 

No, 22.. “Poverty and Caristianity."” An address by 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost before the Antl-poverty sos 
clety. 8 pages. 

No. 23. “The Single Tax.” 
8 pages. 

No. 2%. “Hymns of the New Crusade”—No. I. é pages 

No. 25. “Hymns of the New Crusade"”—No. 2% 4 pages, 

No. 26. ‘Religion vs. Robbery.”? Address by Rev. Dr. 
McGlynn before the New York Anti-poverty society, 
June 12, 1887. 8 pages. 

No. 7%. “Back to the Land.’’ Bishop Nulty’s letter 
a the clergy and laity of bis diocese. 16 pages. Price 

cents. 

No. 28. “Anti-Slavery and Anti-Poverty.” An adk 
dress by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost before the New 
York Anti-Poverty Suctety, June 19% § pages. 

No. 29. ‘Tenement House Morality.” Rev. J. 0. & 
Huotington inthe Forum. 4 pages. 

No. 3. “The Case Plainly Stated.” A speech by H. 
F. Ring before the Knights of Labor at Houston, Texas. 
8 puges. 

No. sl. “Questions and Answers.” Questions b 
Rev. Howard Henderson of the Sixty-first street M. 
church of New York; with answers by Henry George, 

2 pages. 

No, 32. “Objections to the Land Tax.” By Thomas 
G. Shearman. 4 pages. 

No. 33. “Sociatism—Its Truth and Its Error.” Henry 
George. 4 pages. 

No. 3H. ‘Horse Sense.” W.C. Woods, 2 pages, 

No. 35. The Syracuse Platform. 2 pages, 

No. 36. “Citycus and Rusticus.” Tudor 8 Jenks. §@ 
pages. ; 

No. 37. “Taxing Land Values.” Henry George. §& pps. 

No. 38. “God Wilis It.” Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 39. “What We Want.” Everett Glackin, prest- 
dent Typographical Union. No. 6 2 pages. 

No. 40. “Protection or Free Trade.** Henry George, 

No. 41. The Syracuse Platform. (German.} 2 pages, 

No. 42. “Socithsm—Its Truth and Its Error. (Gere 
min.) Henry George. 4 pages. 

To enable rearlers to select. the tracts best suited for 
use in their neighborhouuds a single fil set of the Land 
and Labor library—one copy of each tract—will be sen? 
tu any address for 20 cents. 


By Rev. 5. E 


By Thomas G. Shearmaa, 


Prices, free by mail: 2-page tracts—60 copies, 10 oo 
100 copies, 15 cents; 1,000 copies, $1;5,000 copies, $4.2 

Four-page Tracts —25, copies, 10 cents; 100’ copies, % 
cents; 10u copies, $2; 5,000 copies, $5.40. 

Six-page tracts—%5 copies, 15 cents; 1lucoples, Ti centag 
1,00) copies, $3: 5,000 copies, $12.75. 

Eight-page tracts—25 copies, 2 cents; 160 copies 2 
cents; 1,000 copies, $45.5 (000 copies, SIT. 

Ten-puge tructs—%S- copies, 30 cents; 100 coples, B 
cents; 1,u copies, $6; 5,40 copies, $25.5). 


Cther numbers tn preparation. 


Address HENRY GEORGE, 
25.Ann st., New York City. 


HEY GEORGE’S. SOLUTION 
OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
WHY I PREACHED ON IT 
by 
HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 


Minister to the Belleville Avenue Congre tiongs: 
Church in Newark, x. J. = ae 


Asixteen-page pamphiet. Price 5 centa 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address as abowm,. 
ONGS OF THE NEW CRUSADE, 


The Anti-poverty society has issued a song book 
entitled. 


ANTI-POVERTY SOUNDS, 


containing the words and music of seven stirring 
songs, as sung by the 
CONCORDIA CHORUS 
at the various meetings in New York and vicinity. 
book is of a convenient size, weil printed, and bas. » 
strong paper cover, Ev ery ABLI- -povertyite or member 
of a land and labor club should «io what he can: te dis- 
tribute these songs znd organize choruses to sing them, 
in the coming campaign. ; 
The book will be sent prepaid to any address on. re. 
ceipt of the price, Scents.. Address 
HENRY GEORGE. & €CO.,° 
bd Anb street, New York City, 


The . 


Ree UBLISHER’S NOTES. | 

- * “¥hy do vou persist in giving the names of 
your correspondents” writes a friend in cen- 
tral New York; ard then he coes on to say: 

can’t tell you how much annoyance I have 
had to endure since my. letter came out in 
“Publisher's Notes.” Qur local paper got on 
teitand printed it witha heading, “Would 
Mr. talk this way if he had a heme of 
his own?’ and ever-since Ihave bad a regular 
deuce ofatime. My employer spoke tu me 
about it—said he never liked to interfere with 
@man’s politics; but politics was one thing 
and these communistic ideas of dividing up 
property were quite another.- When I meet 
two or three of anyfriends they commence 
with “Goorce—Gecorge—Henry George,” and 
altogether I can assure youT don't have a 
very pieasant time... 1 am neturally of a re- 
tiring disposition, and it really is awful to 
find myself thrust forward in this way. Lam 
willing enouzh to suffer for the cause, but it 
seems to me that by sturting all this ridicule 


You realiy injure the cause more than you. 


elp it. : ee ce 
Here comes another friend who objects to 


our publishing his name ou altogether differ- 


ent grounds. Hewrites: 

I wassurpised to see the 
taken up in Tur Staxpary with one of my 
communications, and [must insist richt here 
that I do not wish it to occur again; not frem 
any fears of being personally persecuted, but 
simply because ] would not huve the charge 
even hinted at that my persistent advocacy 
of the cause and constant distribution of 
tracts is for the purpose of ¢ctting my name 
published in the colurnns of far Stanpanp. 

And lastly conies a clerk in the internal 
Fevenue department in a western city, who 
sends §> for subscriplions and tracts,- and 

I will get around this week and do all I ean 
to get subscriptions. You must win in New 
York this fail, if possible. 

Do nvi publish this letter. If I were alone 
in the world, I could live on ten cents’a day 
with THE STaxpaRDd threwn in every week: 
but having « sick wife and tivo small children, 
Icawt afford to be discharged, as I-would be 
af wecreknown that I sympathize with the 
cause of land reform. = 
_ Now, if the first tavo. correspondents whose 
letters we quote will read the third letter, 
they will understand at least one of the 
reasons why we printed their names. 

The spirit of persecution is as rampant to- 
gay as it was in the times of Torquemada or 
bloody Mary; aud the priest of St. Stephen’s 
is not the only man who is being called upon 
to suffer for couscience sake. Civilization no 
jonger permits the burning of men and women 
at the stake, but it has invented other forms 
of torture scarcely less terrible. It flogs its 
victims with the Jash of poverty, and threat- 
ens them with want if they dare obcy the dic- 
tates of their consciences. And the quickest 
aud surest way to put un end to this 1s for 
every soldier of the new crusade, who by any 
possibility can do so, to stand forward and 
avow his principles like aman. When once 
the persecutors see that they are likely to be 
visited with the scorn and odium of honest 
men, theyll mighty soon cease persecuting, 

There are two fucts that ought never to be 
forgotten. First, that there are scores of 
thousands of nien and women in this country 
who woeild come cut and declare themsecives 
ainfavor of the abolition of poverty to-mor- 
row af they were not restrained by the fear, 
in most cases unacknowledged even to them- 
selves, of incurring open persecution or quict 
ridicule. Aud second, that there are bun- 
dreds of thousands, perhaps millions, who 
won't take the trouble to consider or even to 
Jisten to the anti-poverty doctrine, because 
they have a vague idea that it is something 


utterly. unpractical—the dream of a few en-. 


v7 


thusiasts. To overemine the inertia of these 
two classes is absviutely all we have to do. 
There are no argumeuts to be met. People 
don't argue aguinst the truth that_ God made 
the earth for men te live in, any more than 
they argue against ihe multiplication table. 
All that needs to be done is to get them to 
Jock and see; and when once they see those 
whom they know and respect looking and 
seeing, ther wil! look and see, too. 

Oar friend in central New York, when he 
describes Lis sufferings, is really telling of 
good work done for the cause. He is winning 
votes for the united labor party. Hundreds 
who might cilerwise never have thought of 
the subject wt all, will want to find out for 
themselves what this new idea is that people 
are making such a fuss about. Ridicule may 


kill error; bat it only invigorates the sturdy. 


plant of truth _ 

Sraxparp readers, there is a lesson for 
every one of yuu in the letters we quote 
above. Siand cut before your neighbors and 
testify to your belief. Mulke anti-poverty 
fashionable. ee e 


Here are some Jetters about 
and from newsdealers:. 

SaLeEvI.xe, O.—I feel it a duty to say 
eomething in your paper te make Known to 

your readers the interest taken in Tue 
STANDARD here. 

A shart time ago! started with two copies, 
and to-day I am seliing twelve, and could 
bave soid twenty-five of last week's issue. It 
geems to me the people are ready for the 
ehancze. 

Your doctrive is not a new thing to some 
ef ushere. We were Jong since educated in 
your ideas through the Irish World. 

Lisave been looking over your recruiting 
Zand letters. What grand werds there are 
there. Ihave started to-day to mukea penny 
collection tor the fund, and will forward the 
snoney When tl get uiruugh. New York city 
and state must be captured; this done, the 
first great battle is won. Think of it! 

i suggest tuat all over this country, 
wherever Ter Staxparp is read, every mau 
and woman iliut feels an interest in the cause 
should go to work and raise a penny coliec- 
tion to kelp the recruiting fund along. 

s ial . THos. Dougan, 
Chairman County Comniittee Unicon Labor 
. Party. ote 
CHEVENSE, Wve.—lT have ordered tiwo ex- 
tra copies of THE STaNpaRD throuch the 
newsdealer which, if-not sold, 1 purchase. 
ine dealer sucersted that cheap circulars be 
sent to newsdeulers.and. by them distributed. 
There are many kere who do not know that 
Tut Sraxpanp is Henry George's paper. | 

While at Laramie City jast week vas ac- 
lighted to learn tha wie K. of L. are taking 
hold of the laud. question, especially at. the 
Union Pacific muchine and repair shops. The 


newsdealers 


us for light on the sub-~ 


sreiteustein, Imavager 
, Most credit is due. 


r Tne STANDARD, as | : : ; 
HA DARD, press my hearty approval of ycur efforts in 


Mr. Dresser, editor of 
leat, isanother good 


algn 


. GRon. 

do $10) for | 

-to THE Stan- | 

laken THE STANDARD 
and he has goua gocd- 


from the 


gnany more Ave 


be without. Lcost five times the amcunt 


‘getting the paper 


ut we cannot. always | 


sh the full quantity we 


“to go seeking all | 


Many BriuFiep. 
- el proud of the conven- 
Jerious platferm! 

3 “Inoney tor “Progress and Poverty” 
‘@ud Tecrult subscriptions. Piease also send 
two copics of THE StTanparp to our news- 
— @ealer, whose address I inclose. If he doesn’t 
- keep THE Stanparp for sale bereafter, I will 
distribute it around here myself. 
ae Epwarp CostELLo. 


We have said it many a time before, but it 
 Gsa fact that will bear repeating at least 


valuable space > 
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once a week: there is scarcely any class of 
men who can do better work for the cause 
we all have at heart than the newsdealers. 
STANDARD readcrs, cultivate your newsdeal- 
ers. Those of you who can do nothing more 
can at least do this. Try to bring them to see 
the truth, to realize that the battle we are 
fighting is one in which they nave a living 
interest. If your dealer kceps no STANDARDS 
for sale, get him to order one or two and 
guarantee to take them off his hands if he 
fails to sell them. If he is already selling a 
few, get him to increase his order on the 
saine terms. See that THE STANDARD is dis- 
played on his stall, and send to us for a 
show ecard. All this will take you but little 
ime, but it will quadruple the circulation of 
the paper in your neighborhood. Do it, and 
do it now. 


_ There are two exccllent suggestions in this 
letter: 
Detroit, Mich.—If you are open to sug: 


gestions for the good cause, I will mention 
I 


something that Dhave tried with good ‘fect. 

{have been supplying the barber shop [ 
patronize with a copy of THE STanDanrp every 
week, giving the barber to understand that I 
should expect Lim to look after the paper aud 
see that it was not destreyed or carried off. 
I find they create a good deal of comment 
and discussion. 

Now, if every soldier in our cause who has 
occasion to Visit a barber shop will see that it 
is supplied with a copy of TnE STANDARD 
every week, and take the pains to look after 
it and call attention to its most interesting 
articles, eic., he will find he is doing humamty 
a geod deal more than five cents’ worth of 
good work, and may rest assured that he is 
adding a spoke to our wheel that cannot but 
Strengthen it. 

Another thing I have done, is to have print- 
ed the ineclosed ward meeting eall, with the 
platform as adopted at Syracuse printed on 
the back. Ikeep a supply in my pocket, and 
when I sce any oue in the street cars or else- 
where who locks as if be wanted something 
to read, Lhand him one of these, ask him if 
he has seen the new party platform yet, and 
Thave the sitisfaction of seeing them care- 
fully read and curefully put away uiue times 
eut of ten. I think my barber shop sugges- 
tion is Worth calling the brothers’ attention 
to. 8S. G. Howe. 


The following is the circular inclosed by 
Mr. Howe: 


Take notice—Mecting. Tenth ward land 
and labor club No. 1. What is it? A political 
crganization with something besides the spoils 
to fight over. It designs to shift the taxes 
from jabor and enterprise to land values, 
which ure created by the people, belong to 
the people, and should be taken by the people 
for municipal, state and general government 
expenses. They are now taken by Jand spec- 
ulators who, after taking what they neitber 
create nor earn, shift the great volume of their 
just proportion of taxation on to the laboring 
classes. You don’t believe it? Well, attend 
these meetings and tell us why you do not 
and learn why we do. Well, how will a land 
value tax benefit me, anyway? 

1. If you are a laborer, it will take forty-six 
per cent tariff tax off of everything you eat, 
drink, wear or live under; it will open up all 
vacant land to those who wish to use it by 
their simply paying the land value tax on it, 
or will compel the dogs in the manger to pay 
that tax for keeping you off, which they will 
not do a great while, sunply because they 
cannot, and will relieve the labor market and 
make it possibie for you to receive in wages 
What you earn by your labor. 

2. If you are a merchant, it will cheapen 
goods, rent and money, so that you can buy 
and sell more, and so make your profit olf 
the volume of trade rather than the vol- 
ume of price, and every man will be the 
gainer. 

3. If youare a manufacturer, it will cheapen 
your piant, rent, material and exchange, in 
fact, everything but your Jabor; that it will 
probably advance by equalizing the supply 
und demand; but by releasing you from all 
taxation on your buildings, tools, steck and 
enterprise and largely increasing the con- 
sumption of your wares, it will more then off- 
set the increases in wages, which will be the 
laborer’s gain and not your loss. 

If you doubt these assertions, come and 
tellus why and learn why we believe ther. 
In a nutshell, we propose to take what so- 
ciety creates for society expenses in lieu of 
all other taxes; to rerder unto Ciwsar the 
Lhings that are Cesar’s, but to take for the 
people the things that are theirs, even at the 
lund speeulator’s expense. 

Come?! join the club and help us, 

Meeting at No. ——. 

Date , iss. Time, ——. 

On the back of the circular is printed the 
Syracuse piatform. 

Both of Mr. Howe’s suggestions are excel- 
lent. The first any STanDaRD reader can put 
in practice without difficulty. To aid in car- 
rving out the second, we have arranged to 
print a number of copies of Mr. Howe's circu- 
fur, inserting the words “united labor party” 
instead of land and labor elub,” and leaving 
proper blanks for writing in the place of meet- 
ing und the dateand time. These we can furnish 
at $4.25 for 5,000 copies, or $7.50 for 10,000; and 
we urge our friends, particularly here in New 
York, to make immediate and plentiful use of 
them. They can be distributed after Mr. 
Howe’s plan, sent by mail or handed from 
house to house; and they will enable many and 
many an earnest friend of the cause to satisfy 
his longing for active work. 


Here are three !etters, fair samples of 
dozens that reach us daily, telling how earn- 
est men are working for the cause of human- 
ity tiere in New York state: 

Rovanp, Herkimer Co., N. ¥Y.—Tre Stay- 
DAED is nly niost welcome visitor in this quict 
country village. LTread it and lend it. Have 
distributed all the tracts [ bought, and those 
you guveme. This isa farming district, and 
the farmers are hard to convince: yet IT talk 
in season amd, perhaps, “out of season.” 

The inclosed check is to pay for THE Stan- 
DAnD to be sent for six weeks to the addresses 
on the list I seud herewith. After paying for 
tre subscriptions there will remiwin a bulauce 
of $2, which is to be applied as you think 
wisest. 

I had to attend a yearly meeting on the 
dite of the anti-poverty picnic; am not sure 
that I should have choseu the better pari in 
joining the pienic. 

1 wish for myself an extra copy of Tre 
STANDARD to send to some clerical brethren 
jn England. 7 

Please believe that I shall ever bea devoted 
disciple. M.A. BRENNEN, 

: : Pastor Baptist church. 

OswEGoO, N. Y.—For the inclosed cheek 
send THE STANDARD to the addresses given 


eaud also the buoks-named.on list. 


1 wish 1 could say something grand to ex- 


behalf ot the ‘wage working slaves;” but I 
belong to the class of inen who can only see 


aud explain things when they are put into a. 
‘Word picture by others. 


c ture So 1 content myself 
with saying that if Tchad the wealth of a 


| Croesas and the eloquesce of a Demustheues, 
i would expend both in.the advocacy of your 


cause. _ : 
Tam amazed, now that [see the light, that 


the niasses, whe producers of all wealth, 
should have tolerated ‘the land injustice so 


Jong. Lcan’t conceive how the socialists can- 
not see that when ‘once the Jand is freed— 


the source from which all wealth comes—all 


other matters will be easily adjusted. 
~T wish L could send more than I do, but a 


Workingman under the present system can’t 


domuch. Yet if all would do their little, the 
aggregate would be great. 
a ALEXANDER SKILLIN, 

M. W. L. A. 6,589. 


East Avrora, N. Y.—Inclosed find remit- 
tance for four three-mnonths’ subscriptions to 
THE STANDARD. Iam well pleased with the 
platform. By cutting loose from socialism 
we shall gain five votes for every one we lose. 
We have no organization here, but with good 
speakers end lots of work we will poll forty 
per cent of the votes. 

_lam a butcher, and there ain’t many within 
six to ten miles but what I have sounded, and 


fd 


two out of every three are tenants or labor- 
ers. Iam going to work for THE STANDARD 
from now on, and assoon as they get woke 
up I will send you at least fifty subscribers. 
Everything looks favorable. 

Thomas LEARY. 


A minister of the gospel, a wage worker, a 
tradesman. Is not a cause sure cf victory 
that thus finds ardent champions among men 
of widely diverse callings? 


John Smith is waking up. The recruiting 
fund is growing more vigorously; the contri- 
butions for the campaign are swelling. The 
letters which we print below show how earnest 
men and women are proving the faith that is 
in them by personal sacritices for the cause. 
These letters speak more powerfully than any 
words we could utter; for between the lives 
of each may be read a story of self denial, of 
earnest purpose, of wrevaver g faith. Read 
them, yeu who are as yet resting idle. Be- 
-hink you that the ranks are forming for the 
battle, that the bugles will soon be blowing to 
the charge, that the host opposing us is al- 
ready arrayed, rank upon rank, an apparent- 
ly resistless body, equipped with all that 
Wealth and power can supply. That we 
have your good wishes is not enough. 
We need your active help—your tongue, 
your pen, your time, your money, whatever 
you have that can be used to advantage in the 
fixsit. Read these letters, see what your 
brothers and sisters are doing, and for the 
sake of your own peace of mind come out and 
help the cause in the hour of its need. 

ATHENS, Pa.—Dear Sir: I realize that we 
have all got to put our shoulders to the wheel 
and work hard in order to. accomplish much 
in this great movement. I have begun by 
buying five copies of Tue STANDARD every 
week, and giving them where they will be 
likely to do the most good. 

Inclosed please tind two dollars. Put my 
name down as a member of the Anti-poverty 
society. With the other dollar do as you like. 
Ishall send two dollars every month until 
the fall clection, besides distributing THE 
STANDARD and ocler land tax literature. 

This isan old and peculiarly conservative 
community, but I think I can stir them upa 
little. A. L. PIERCE. 


StrocktTon, Cal.—Now comes the tug of war. 

Money you must have to put in motion the 
forces. I send inclosed $15 for my share. By 
your power of logic you can reach the brain 
of every intelligent man, but a large share of 
mankind know the right but do the wrong, 
hence your success depends on the stimula- 
tien of the religious instinct, conscience, by 
such persons as McGlynn, Pentecost and Miss 
Munier. You are fighting for capital as well 
as labor, but you will have capitalists against 
you. Youare fighting for temperance, and 
will have both liquor and prohibition against 
you. 
” Tregret the attitude of the prohibitionists 
toward you. They are certainly working for 
the right, so far as they see the light. I think 
you ought to give them the assurance that so 
soon as the equality of natural opportunities 
is secured to mankind, that alcohol will be 
banished from the drunkard’s mouth—by pro- 
hibition if necessury. 

In time your cause musi win; may I live to 
see it. D. A. LEARNED. 

CooxksportT. Pa.—I had intended $1 for re- 
cruit subscriptions, but will not throw money 
at the voters of this monopoly ridden state. 
The battle for all states and the world at 
large is to be foneght in New York this fall, so 
expend it on New York voters in the way 
you think best, and wish you success. 

O. C. STEWanrtT, A. P.S. No. 1114 

SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—We incluse $5—&2 being 
for membership in the Aunti-poverty society 
and the other three for the recruiting fund. 
We inclose one address, to which please send 
THE STANDARD for six weeks. 

Wishing the right all successand regretting 
that we cannot do more for the coming of the 
kingdom of God upon earth. we are yours 
truly, J. J. E. H. Payne, 

A. 5S. PAYNE. 

New Haven, Conn.—Hurrah for the new 
party! Hurrah for real justice, real truth 
and real religion! Tama mechanic, and have 
to work hard for a living, but must spare 
somethiug for this great movement. Have 
read all numbers of THE STanparp and *‘Pro- 
eress and Poverty” with care. Have thought 
much on the thecry of taxing land values and 
can see itsfar reaching effects. It is based 
on naiural justice. It is true. Tam sure of 
it. IT have no questions to ask. We buy four 
STANDARDS every week at our house and send 
them to friends, and talk to my shopmates 
as well as I cun on the subject of the land for 
the people. I inclose 85 for tne reeruiting 
fund, to be used in New York, and will send 
something for the campuign fund soon. 

JOHN C. Horer. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Please find inclosed $5; $1 
to muke meamember of the Anti-poverty. 
society, the remainder to be used as you deem 
best for the spread of the glorious light. 1 
work in a factory. [Thavea wife and three 
children. Through toil, thrift and temperance 
I managed to save in three years $160, 
with which I bought a lot in the 
outskirts of this city. My tax on 
this lot was $1 per year. I thought 
that by putting a small house upon this lot I 
would be able to save something in rent. I 
bcrrowed 2900 at six per cent to put the 
house up. Now Ll am taxed, or fined $9.25, 
for making this improvement. I am sur- 
rounded by vacant lots that are held for 
speculation; the price is going up at the rate 
of $75 per year. There are land associations 
on the outskirts of this town with gronnd 
enough plotted out for 80,000 people to build 
homes upon. 

Now workingmen are between the devil 
and the deep seu, so ta speak. When thev 
Wish to make themselves a home, they must 
either pay the reut that is asked of the Jand- 
lord or pay the speculitor what he demands, 
and then be fined for makiag the improve- 
ments. Where is justice? 

That the Giver of cll good things may give 
you health and strength to stand ail the 
tortures that you have undertaken to go 
throuch, and thas you may be bucked by the 
inoral courage of the masses of New York in 
this great battie for right, is the sincere 
wish of .. Hexky R. Marupws. 

Ottumwa, Jowa.—Please find draft for $5 
to be used as you think best. Hope I will be 
able to send mcre soon. 

I have w set of your books on this great 
question, and am fnrily alive to its great 
truths, and why ministers of the gospel can 
say it is not expedient I can’t for the life cf 
me understand. Gro. W. THAYER. 

Easr Rixoce, N. H.—L inclose $5, which ap- 
ply to the recruiting fund. CC. R. Jewerr. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Inclosed tind $5, for 
which send Tua Sranpakb for six weeks to 
the addresses given beluw and. the balanee 
nse in forwarding the workin the cunvass 
this fallin New York state. Twill send you 
some more money next week, to be used the 
sume way. 
place. We will organize an anti-poverty 
society «here very scon. ~The union Jabur 


mevement has about spent its force and. the: 
united labor, platform is coming to the front.. 


The land doctrine can’t help pat prevail; it 
goes right.to.a man’s heart: and: makes: him 


feel like he could not do enough to help the 


cause. I will put the addresses on another 
sheet of paper. G. SEIBERT. 
Cincinnati, O.—Inclosed: please find cheek 
for five dollars, to be used us you think best 
in the anti-poverty and pro-justice euuse. I 
um sorry itis nut more, but Lam not over- 
burdened with riches. Jonathan Edwards 
told of searching the papers of his day for 
any sign of the progress of the kingdom of 


‘Christ, and rejoicing in every discovery of 


the kind. It is with the like avidity tbat I 
search for every token of the progress of the 
land for the people, for I consider it the prac- 
tical gospel of the day. As a minister of the 
gospel I am interested in such themes as 
“How shall the church reach the messes,” and 
Tam convinced thai the answer tothe problem 
cannot be found until justice is done in the 
land question. The rich churches may main- 
tain their mission stations among the poor of 
the great cities, but no amcunt of casting of 
the crumbs of the bread of life, or even whole 
loaves of it to the dogs under the table will 
convert them into children. The child must 
have the rights of a child beforeit can be 


cbuy ito is. the best £ can do at present. 


The cause is doing finely in our. 
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trained to act as a child. God speed our 
modern John the Baptist, who comes crying, 
“Prepare ve the way of the Lord; make bis 
paths straight. Every valley shall be fillod, 
and every mountain and hill shall be brought 
low; and all flesh shall see the salvation of 
God.” E. P. FOSTER. 


, N. ¥.—Inclosed please find $10 for 
ood objects, as follows: Recruiting fund, 
3: campaign fund, $3; “Soggarth Aroon” 
fund, $3: Auti-poverty society, $1; total, $10. 

Let the pro-poverty press seck to incite 
prejudice because THE STANDARD is self-sup- 
porting. Let the same press now give mock 
sympathy to brave John Swinton after his. 
noble work is temporarily ended, when not 
long ago it was almost decided to arrest him 
for his brave words. Let’s gather the gold of 
truth from all the leztions who are marching 
to a common goal—humanity! _ 

“Learn to labor, learn to wait!” “Industry 
is courage!” God speed your glorious work. 

AJAX. 


Dayton, O.—Inclosed find $1 for recruit 
fund. If every voter in New York was put 
onalist of THE STANDARD for six weeks it 
wouldn’t take a prophet to tell which way the 
State would go next November. JC. 


The recruiting fund now stands: 
Previously acknowledged... .ccceccceesseeeessecesceQOOe SL 
Rev. M. A. Brennan, Polund, N. Y.... 20 
E.H. and A. S. Payne, SpSingtleld, IU......0.-..e08 
AJAX . 0... cece ce ces eceeeteesceee weet rersecscoesesece 
J.G. Wright, Berkeley, Cal... .cccceccccccceccvescve 
Nivodeimius ....... Joie clees sclsacesscaeceescseeeee ainece oe 
Kate Kennedy... ccc cee eees aeecdeccbedeaese se 
Ed Reddinw..c..c. ce. eee ee Saves avccacaccecceonsvacsese 
F. Camibensy, New Yorke... ce cee cet w ecco eecneees 
William Geddes. ...... Da cascscgescovscagacsecescossce 
O. C. Siewurt, Cooksport, Paw... cc cece cscs cece eens 
G. Siebert, Indianapolis. ccc cee ecw cece eeetece 
James E, Mills..c20..0.5 
TAMING, "UNMeP, “AMLMEL.. Se ikea eee eee eee 
J.S.C., Rutlandccecccct csc ceeccaecesescsecensecsess 
ILO, Dayton, Osedr ccs cediceciveceeccccccocoseeccuece 
Rev. E. P. Foster, Cincinmath. vcs esc cece eee ec ee 


R Cceacccecegecccesocdiccccccteecacstesccesecsecevnes 


eoacenesascre® 


WOemawanns Mon 


PSSSSSUSLSSHSHVSNVESESES 


wees cece ete nersessaserrerrese® 
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ae BPe ae eee eeetane aso ererere eoeeees eeneesreseesereeteeonees 
W. H. Hart, Connersville, Ind... eee ee cece cesses 
C. M., New York. ccc. cece eee cae pectiness 
Robert Cartwright, New Fort, Can..... 
ANnU-poverty SOCIGEY NO. 1396. ooo cece ec ecec eee encee 
C.K. Jewett, East RindgesN. Heese cee eee ucla s 
Cash (with $11.53 for anti-poverty SOCiETY(.....c66 
John C, Hofer, New Haven, Ct.......05 
Jesse C. Hotlers sic ce eck cess eee Saaecceceoeveesesee 
H. R. Mathews, Chambersburg, Paw. ccceseccesees 


Ame ee pe 
2 
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0. C. Stewart, A. P..S. 1114, Cooksport, Pa......00 
AJR. Wynn, Totedo, O : 

D. A. Learned, Stockton, Cal. ccc. cect ccc cc eecee” 
C. P. Cooper... ccc ee eee eee ccdepasscaceeoee 

NO. [358 AL Pe Sea ceee ccc eee eee : 

CH. S 
Phil Granier, NOW YOrkK. ccc css ese cen ccetccceceeces 
Montgomery, Ala 

A. L. Pierve, Athens, Pa 


A Granger, Long Branch. co.cc. ccccscccccecescescees 


toed 


wed OF bt bt be OOO ee OOS et OO 
= =} ob em 
SSS805 


Pe eereresscsarerrresterte 


eoceereeseesecsserrvess 


SEREE 
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Total lO date. .... ccc ececcercccenescscceseseses Quad 45 


In announcing the forthcoming German 
tracts, we should bave mentioned that the 
idca was first suggested some months ago by 
Mr. H. A. Littmann of this city, in an earnest 
letter which we published at the time. Mr. 
Littmann proposed the formation of an “‘in-. 
ternational enlightening fund,” and started it 
with a subscription of one dollar. He has 
since made a second contribution of two dol- 
lars for the same purpose. 

The German tracts have great possibilities 
of good in them. Are there no other readers 
of THe Stanparp who will help to spread 
the gospel of anti-poverty among our Ger-: 
mano speaking fellow citizens in this manner? 


THE CAMPAIGN FUND. 


It will be seen from the list of contributors 
to the campaign fund this week that friends 
of the cause outside of New York state are 
beyinning to realize the great importance of 
giving prompt financial aid during this cam- 
paign. This is the political arena in which 
natural right is warring against vested wrong, 
and the struggle will be a desperate one, for 
our adversary is well skilled in the arts of 
war and fully equipped with all that wealth 
and power can provide. Victory here will 
give hove and strength to cur brothers all 
over the continent as nothing else could: 

Land aud labor clubs, Kuights-of Labor as- 
semblies, Wworkingmen’s associations and other. 
bodies, us well as individuals, in sympathy 
with this movement to establish a condition 
of things in which involuntary poverty shall 
not exist, shceuld all send what money they 
can, no matter how small the amount, and 
strengthen the hauds-of. the party which is 
fighting their tight. + 

And they should send: their money at once, 
for there are ballots to print and meetings to 
hold, and mauy other expenses which our 
costly elective sysiem entails, to be met, and 
all these things must be done very soon. 

This is what some of our contributors say: 


Iuxa, Miss.—Inclesed find money order for 
$2. Apply it where it will do the most good 
in the tight in New Yerk. ITand all the other 
members ef land and labor club No. 2 with 
whom I haye conversed on the subject recog- 
nize that the battle fleld upon which we can 
render the most efiicient service just now is 
in New York. If the party can carry that 
state this fall it will at once come before the 
rest of the country as a power, and the ditt- 
culty of spreading the doctrine in other sec- 
tions will be greatly diminished. God speed 
the good werk! R. G. BRown. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Inclosed find $2 for the 
campaign fund. 

We are strongly in favor of the plan of 
sending money fromthe other states for the 
expenses of the canvass this fall, and. believe 
that the quiek dollar is better than the slow 
eagle at this moment. Success tothe cause. 

CHARLES MCA, 
Joun A. 8. 


Boston.—I inclose six dollars from friends 

inthis chapel. It has diminished somewhat 
on account of the expenses on the boys at- 
tending our own celebration of labor day. 
But if the wishes that go with the doliars 
could do as much good as the dollars them- 
selves Henry George “would be elected bands 
down.” : CHARLES LYNcu, 
For Boston Herald chapel. 
- MANSFIELD CENTER, Conn.—Wishing to do 
something to forward the new. crusade fin- 
close $5,-to be applied to the campuign fund 
in New York. — STANDARD READER. 

Suaron, Conn., Sept. 9.—Inclosed please 
find check on Bank of the Metropoiis, N. Y., 
for eleven. dollars. This isa contribution 
from the aniicpovertyiles at Webotuek Farm 
to the cuinpauign fund in New York. 

vase “J. L.. DUNHAM. 

Montcomery, Ala.—I inclose a mite. for 
use in New York.eampaign. It is not much, 
Phew! 
but don’t I wish 1 couid increase it a hundred- 
fold! Peeeee 


I titmly l:elieve that I shall live to see the 


triumph of the cause of justice, as compre- 
-hended in the platform otf the united labor 


party, not only in skmerica, but throughout 
the civilized world. See Ve TG, 
{This $3 of last week is acknowledged with 


a like sum in tke fist. of contributors below.— 
Pus, STANDARD.) 


The following contributions to the fund this 
week bave been turned over to the treasurer 
of the state committee: 

Boston Herald: chapel (second: contribution). .....° $13.95 
H. P: Hie and others, NewarkyN. Jose. sere 1000 
Anen Frew, Carbonute, Dasota.o... Sees Secele isis es t 
Warren Cooper, Manhattan, Kan... ccc sececes. 
L. VW. L., Montgomery, Alge...... wlbssboeevacecesws in 
W.W. Bile, Dayton, O10... eco ccc ecc ee peiieeet ou 
GH. OB, River Fale, Wis..c..ec. Secs e oedoee 
J.C Willams, Hictimond, Moe... eee, 
Geo. T. Alpheus, Detlance, OQ... 0.0.0. wees 

JoWG Mitchells ose iw oa aed poner ee 
Anti-povertyites, Webotuck farm, Sharon, Conn, 
k.G. Brown, Iluka, Miss ai 
Chas. McA. and John A.S., Philadelphia........6 
Standard reader, Manstield Center, Conn......0 
D. H. Flynn, Greenleafton, Minn. ........cccccceee 
G. B. Rounsweil............. so veccecsccccesesssnccae® 
John Scott, Duluth, Minn 
No. 1153 New York Anti-poverty society........0 
Boston Post chapel Se euSevasecese 
Boston Herald chupel (third contribution)........ 
Afew Hartford greenbackers.........sccescevsece 
Benj. Adais, Charleston, Ss. Conresccccccccsccscesg 


ood 
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John Wagner, New York.......0.cccsereseeseoserce 
Samuel Russel, Cleveland.......se-cecrvecceseeees 


Nicodemus.... 
George Wilson, New York.......0.s-ereecenerecece 


poem eae eresrre ease essere 


The “Standard” for the Campaign. 
Tur STANDARD, beginning with the issue of 
Sept. 10, will be sent to any five addresses, 


within the state of New York, up to the end. 


of the campaign, for $1. 


These campaign subscriptions will afford 


land and labor clubs, local assemblies, trades 


unions and other organizations means of | 
doing efficient campaigu work, and placing 
the issues squarely before their neighbors, at 


a very trifling cost. 


Married. , 


Sunday, Sept. 11, 1887, by the Rey. John Anketell, A. M., 


Emi! Huber of Hanuver and Miss Mathilde Amman of 
the Austrian Tyrol. 
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DRESSEL 


TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM..... 4.00 
BUSINESS SUITS TO MEASURE, Frox 16.00 
DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM.. 20.00 
BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORK- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 
TO MEASURE, FROM......-- eves 
OVERCOATS, QUILTED SILK OR SA- 
TIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE, FROM......-.-0-----eee 


12.00 


20.00 


OPPOSITE RIVINGTON SZ. 
Samples aud sSel!-Jleasurement 
Mailed on Application. 


Sheet AL NOTICE. 


The Union Printing Co. of 15 Vandewater. street, 


Chart 


* 


New York city, will place type and -presses atthe dis- 
posal of parties interested in spreadine. the single. tax 
idea by means of local newspapers during the New 


York campaign or permanently in any. state. One. 


thousand complete papers, four pases, 24x36, $7; also. 
larger and smaller sizes. Correspondence solicited. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Tes 
aes 


Sold_by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. LT. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


Caer B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


2280 Third avenue, cor. i2ith street, 
New York. Le tle on 


Children’s Photographs by instantaneous process a 
specialty. arenes, acer eres 


OLLAND’S : ees ee 
CUFFEE AND DINING ROOMS; 
- 143. Fourth avenue, 
Bet. isth and [4th sts. 


AMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL 
for James Meaus’ $3 and $4 
uear Prince strest. 


AGENT 


Gyr HOMES MADE BEAUTIFUL. - 


by adorning them with the FACES OF THOSE WE 

LOVE.. REAL LOVERS of the HOME delight in Iook- 

ing upon the portraits of its members, LIVING 

DEAD. ed Bi ee Eee 
Order a LIFE-SIZED PORTRAIT in CRAYON; Pz 

TEL or OIL, with a handsome bronze or gilt fra e 
Prices ranging from $12.00 and upwa tis 


-guarantéed or no pay. Send for circular be 
ing. to. ES : mas 


NEW YORK ARTISTS? | 
10 East Fourteenth street, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. . : 


THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 


$38 woe . et 


of 


EVES KMADS ASE SELLING IN (v3 


CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS. 


This is the Best. Cheapest, 
Most Convenient, 

And only co-operative System cf selling watches. 
The watches are American Lever Stem Winders, 
containing every essential to accuracy and durabil- 
ity, and have, in addition, numerces patented. im-~ 
provements fonnd in no other watch. They are ab- 
eolutely the only Dustand Dampproos Wove- 
menta macdein the World. and are jeweled through- 
outwith GENUINE RUBIES, The Patent 
Stem Wind and Set is the strongest and simplest 
made. They are fully equal for appear- 
ance, accuracy, durability and service, 
to any $75 Watch. : 

Our Co-operative Club System brings them within. 
the reach of every one. = 

We want an active, responsible rep- 
resentative in EVERY CirY exd 
TOWN. 

Heavy profits gnaranteed on limited investment. 


ee 


° 


Write for full particulara.. 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


P.0, Box 928, Philadelphia, Pa. 
REFERENCES :— Keystone 
National. Kank, or any Corm- 
merciul Agency. 
AGENCIES: 
New York, N.Y. Earristere, Pa. 
Dex 
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(o0ean BKOS., : 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND-STS. 


PRANTING. 


(OxCOnD CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (Ld.) 
47 and 49 Center st., N. Y. 
2BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 
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shues. 226 BOWERY, | 
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\ NTI-POVERTY SOCIETY. _ 
REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT, 


The twenty-first public meeting of the society 
held atthe cer eae oe a 
~ ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


SUNDAY. EVENING, SEPTEMBER 1% 


Address. by. 


__ REY, HUGH 0. PENTECOST: 


Ps ‘Singing by: cops 

CONCORDIA CHORUS, 
+ Wander the direction of - 
MISS AGATHA MUNIER 


Admission free to all’ parts of the house, ex 

Seats in circie boxes, 25 cents. each; in 
boxes; S0.centss. ie ee ee 

Box office open Saturday and Sunday. 


ror ’ THE cam PATGN: FUN 
“ 7 REV. DR. EDWARD McGLYNN 
De ese 
as MINER'S THEATER 
| sth ave, ber. sth and ath sts. 
os SUNDAY EYENING, SEPT, 
nee the auspices of 


THE THIRTI 


7 A GRAND : , 
7 ENTERTAINMENT AND LECTURE. 
ae “uncer the auspices of the re ie 
THIRD ASSEMBLY DISTRICT. 
United Labor Party, tobe held at. 
NILSSON. HALL, Fifteenth street, between Thi 
avenue and Irving place, on 
SATURDAY .EVENING, SEPT. 3, 168% 
Tickets, Twenty-five cents. 
The following eminent speakers will be present 


DR. EDWARD. MeGLYNN, HENRY. 
JOHN MeMACKIN, and othe 


THE CONCORDIA CHORUS. — 


~— Zar naN t t  M P 


| [ANP Axe LABOK—The Centeal Committee 


has been organized fcr the purpose of carryin 
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Webster's Dictionary. For 
THE GREAT AWERICAN TEA CO., 


P.O. Bor 2a 31 anti 33 Vesoy Si., New ¥: 


